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EDITORS' PREFACE 



THERE are now before the public many CommentarieB, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular 
or homiletical character. JTie Cambridge Bible for 
Schools^ the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students^ 
The Speaker's Commentary^ The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 
The Expositor's Bible^ and other similar series, have their 
special place and importance. But they do not enter into the 
field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such series of 
Commentaries as the Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch turn 
A, T. : De Wette's Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch sum 
N. T,; Meyer's Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar; Keil and 
Delitzsch's BibHscher Commentar Uber das A, T.; Lange's 
Theologisch'hamiletisches Bibelwerk; Y^iynzx^^ Handkammentar 
turn A. T, : Holtzmann's Handkommentar sum N. 7! Several 
of these have been translated, edited, and in some cases enlarged 
and adapted, for the English-speaking public; others are in 
process of translation. But no corresponding series by British 
or American divines has hitherto been produced. The way has 
been prepared by special Commentaries by Cheyne, EUicott, 
Kalisch, Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the 
time has come, in the judgment of the projectois of this enter- 
prise, when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 
Commentary that will be abreast of modem biblical scholarship, 
and in a measure lead its van. 



Tbb International Critical CSommentarv 

Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a series 
of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, under the 
editorship of Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D., D.Litt., in America, and 
of Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., D.Litt., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. Alfred Plummer, D.D., for the New Testament, in 
Great Britain* 

The Conmientaries will be international and inter-confessional, 
and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias. They 
will b^}}ased upon a thorough critical study of the original texts 
of the Bible, and upon critical methods of interpretation. They 
are designed chiefly for students and clergymen, and will be 
written in a compact style. Each book will be preceded by an 
Introduction, stating the results of criticism upon it, and discuss- 
ing impartially the questions still remaining open. The details 
of criticism will appear in their proper place in the body of the 
Commentary. Each section of the Text will be introduced 
with a paraphrase, or summary of contents. Technical details 
of textual and philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept 
distinct from matter of a more general character ; and in the 
Old Testament the exegetical notes will be arranged, as fiEU- as 
possible, so as to be serviceable to students not acquainted with 
Hebrew. The History of Interpretation of the Books will be 
dealt with, when necessary, in the Introductions, with critical 
notices of the most important literature of the subject. Historical 
and Archaeological questions, as well as questions of Biblical 
Theology, are included in the plan of the Commentaries, but 
not Practical or Homiletical Exegesis. The Volumes will con* 
stitute a uniform series. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF VOLUMES AND AUTHORS 

THE OLD TESTAMENT 

GENESIS. The Rev. John Skinner, D.D., Principal and Professor of 
Old Testament Language and Literature, College of Presbyterian Church 
of England* Cambridge, England. [Now Ready, 

CXODUS. The Rev. A. R. S. Kennedy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
University of Edinburgh. 

LEVITICUS. J. F. Stenning, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College. Oxford. 

NUMBERS. The Rev. G. Buchanan Gray, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
Kfansii^Vl College, Oxford. {_J\^ow Ready. 

DEUTERONOMY. The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., D.Litt., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, Oxford. \Now Ready, 

JOSHUA. The Rev. Geokgb Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D., Principal of the 
University of Aberdeen. 

JUDGES. The Rev. Geokge Moore, D.D., LL,D., Professor of Theol- 
ogy, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [iVcmr Ready. 

SAMUEL. The Rev. H. P. Smith, D.D., Professor of Old Testament 
Literature and History of Religion, Meadville, Pa. [iVow Ready. 

KINGS. The Rev. Francis Brown, D.D., D.Litt, LL.D., President 
and Professor of Hebrew and Cognate Lajiguages, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 

CHRONICLES. The Rev. Edward L. Curtis, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [Now Ready, 

EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. The Rev. L. W. BATTEN, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Literature, General Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 

PSALMS. The Rev. Chas. A. Briggs, D.D., D.Litt., Graduate Fro- 
fessor of Theological Encyclopaedia and Symbolics, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. [-» vols. Now Ready 

PROVERBS. The Rev. C. H. Toy, D.D., LL.D.. Professor of Hebrew, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [Now Ready. 

JOB. The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., D.Litt., Regius Professor of He- 
bccw, Oxford. 
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ISAIAH. Chaps. I-XXVn. The Rev. G. Buchanan Gray, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. [Now Ready. 

ISAIAH. Chaps. XXVUI-XXXDC. The Rev. G. Buchanan Gray, D.D. 
Chaps. LX-LXva. The Rev. A. S. Peake, M.A., D.D., Dean of the Theo- 
logiod Facultjr of the Victoria University and Professor of Biblical Exegesis 
in the University of Manchester, England. 

JCRCMIAH. The Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D., Dean of Ely, sometime 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, Cambridge, England. 

CZCKICL. The Rev. G. A. Cooke, M.A., Oriel Professor of the Interpre- 
tation of Holy Scripture, University of Oidford, and the Rev. Charles F. 
Burney, DXitt, Fellow and Lecturer in Hebrew, St. John's College, 
Oxford. 

DANIEL. The Rev. John P. Peters, Ph.D., D.D., sometime Professor 
of Hebrew, P. E. Divimty School, Philadelphia, now Rector of St Michael's 
Church, New York City. 

AMOS AND H08EA. W. R. Harper, Ph.D., LL.D., sometime President 
ol the University of Chicago, Illinois. [Now Ready. 

MICAH, ZCPHANIAH, NAHUM, HABAKKUK, OBADIAH AND JOEU 
Prof. John M. P. Smith, University of Chicago; W. Hayes Ward, D.D.^ 
LL.D., Editor of The Independent, New York; Prof. Julius A. Bewer, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. [Now Ready. 

HAQQAI, ZCCHARIAH. MALACHI AND JONAH. Prof. H. G. MITCHELL, 
D J).; Prof. John M. P. Smith, Ph.D., and Prof. J. A. Bewer. Ph.D. 

[Now Ready. 

ESTHER. The Rev. L. B. Paton, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew, Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. [Now Ready 

ECCLE8IA8TE8. Prof. George A. Barton, Ph.D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature, Brjm Mawr College, Pa. INow Ready 

RUTH, SONG OF 80NQ8 AND LAMENTATIONS. Rev. CHARLES A. 
Briggs, D.D., D.Litt., Graduate Professor of Theological Encyclopaedia 
and S3rmbolics, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 



THE NEW TESTAMENT 

ST. MATTHEW. The Rev. Willoughby C. Allen, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, Exeter College, Oxford. \Now Ready. 

ST. MARK. Rev. E. P. GouLD, D.D., sometime Professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. [Now Ready. 

ST. LUKE. The Rev. ALFRED Plummbr, D.D., sometime Master of 
University College, Durham. [A^c/w Ready. 
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ST. JOHN. The Right Rev. John Hsnby Bkrnakd, D.D., Bishop of 
Osaoiy, Ireland. 

HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. The Rev. WlLUAM Sanday, D.D., 
LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and the Rev. Wil- 
LOUGHBY C. Alij:n, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer in Divinity and Hebrew, 
Exeter College, Oxford. 

ACTS. The Rev. C. H. Tuwmi, D.D., Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and the Rev. H. N. Bate, M.A., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of London. 

ROMANS. The Rev. Whuam Samday, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and the Rev. 
A. C. Headlam, M.A., D.D., Principal of King's College, London. 

\ffow Ready, 

L CORINTHIANS. The Right Rev. AscH Robektson, D.D., LL.D.. 
Lord Bishop of Exeter, and Rev. Alrled Plummer, D J)., late Master of 
University College, Durham. [Now Ready. 

II. CORINTHIANS. The Rev. Dawson Walkee, D.D., Theological Tutor 
in the University of Durham. 

QALATIANS. The Rev. Eknest D. Bukton, DJ)., Professor of New 
Testament Literature, University of Chicago. 

EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS. The Rev. T. K. ABBOTT, B.D., 
DXitt., sometime Professor of Biblical Greek, Trinity College, Dublin, 
now Librarian of the same. (ffow Ready, 

PHILIPPIANS AND PHILEMON. The Rev. Masvin R Vincent, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature, Unbn TReological Seminary, New 
York City. [Now Ready. 

THESSALONIANS. The Rev. Tames E. FkAifE, MA., Professor of 
Biblical Theok>gy, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

[Now Ready, 
THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. The Rev. Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College and Professor of Exegesis, Ostford. 

HEBREWS. The Rev. James Moffatt, DJ)., Minister United FMt 
Church, Broughty Ferry, Scotland. 

ST. JAMES. The Rev. James H. Ropes, D.D., Bassey Professor of New 
Testament Criticism in Harvard University. 

PETER AND JUDE. The Rev. Craeles Bigo, D.D., sometime Regias 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

lJ\raw Riody, 

THE EPISTLES OP ST. JOHN. The Rev. E. A. Brooke, B.D., Fellow 
and Divinity Lecturer in King's College, Cambridge. {ffcfw Ready. 

REVELATION. The Rev. Robert H. Charles, M.A., D.D., somatima 
Professor of BiUical Greek in the University of Dublin. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

§ I. FOXJNDING OF THE CHURCH OF THE 

THESSALONIANS. 

(i) From AfUioch to Philippi. — It was seventeen years after 
God had been pleased to reveal his Son in him, and shortly after 
the momentous scene in Antioch (Gal. 2" ■•) that Paxil in com- 
I>any with Silas, a Roman citizen who had known the early 
Christian movement both in Antioch and in Jerusalem, and with 
Timothy, a younger man, son of a Gentile father and a Jewish 
mother, set forth to revisit the Christian conmiunities previously 
established in the province of Galatia by Paul, Barnabas, and 
their helper John Mark. Intending to preach the gospel in 
Western Asia, they made but a brief stay in Galatia and headed 
westward presimiably for Ephesus, only to be forbidden by the 
Holy Spirit to speak the word in Asia; and again endeavouring 
to go into Bithynia were prevented by the Spirit of Jesus. Hav- 
ing come down to Troas, Paul was inspired by a vision to under- 
take missionary work in Europe; and accordingly set sail, along 
with the author of the "we "-sections, from Troas and made a 
straight course to Samothrace, and the day following to Nea- 
polis; and from thence to Philippi (Acts 15*^-16"). The ex- 
periences in that dty narrated by Acts (i6^*"*°), Paxil nowhere 
recounts in detail; but the persecutions and particularly the 
insult offered to the Roman citizenship of himself and Silas 
(Acts 16*0 affected him so deeply that he could not refrain from 
telling the Thessalonians about the matter and from mention- 
ing it again when he wrote his first letter to them (I 2'). 

(2) From Philippi to Thessalonica, — Forced by reason of per- 
secution to leave Philippi prematurely (I 2' Acts i6'*"*®), Paul 
and Silas with Timothy (I 2'; he is assumed also by Acts to be 
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2 THESSALONIANS 

present, though he is not expressly named between i6' and 17"), 
but without the author of the "we "-sections, took the Via 
Egnatia which connected Rome with the East, travelled through 
Amphipolis and ApoUonia, and arrived, early in the year 50 a.d., 
at Thessalonica, a city placed in gremio imperii nostri, as Cicero 
has it {de prav. consul. 2), and a business and trade centre as im- 
portant then to the Roman Empire as it is now to the Turkish 
Empire, Saloniki to-day being next after Constantinople the 
leading metropolis in European Turkey. 

Thessalonica had been in existence about three hundred and 
sixty-five years and a free city for about a century when Paul 
first saw it. According to Strabo (330*^* **, ed. Meineke), an 
older contemporary of the Apostle, it was founded by Cassander 
who merged into one the inhabitants of the adjacent towns on 
the Thermaic gulf and gave the new foundation the name Thes- 
salonica after his wife, a sister of Alexander the Great. "Dur- 
ing the first dvil war, it was the headquarters of the Pompeian 
party and the Senate. During the second, it took the side of 
Octavius, whence apparently it reached the honour and ad- 
vantage of being made a 'free dty' (Pliny, H, N. IV^°), a priv- 
ilege which is conmiemorated on some of its coins" (Howson). 
That it was a free dty (liberae condUionis) meant that it had 
its own fiovXi] and Brjfiob (Acts 17*?), and also its own magis- 
trates, who, as Luke accuratdy states, were called politarchs 
(Acts i7«). 

Howson had already noted the inscription on the Varddr gate (de- 
stroyed in 1867) from which it c^peared that " the number of politarchs 
was seven." Burton, in an exhaustive essay {AJT, 1898, 598-632), 
demonstrated, on the basis of seventeen inscriptions, that in Thessa- 
lonica there were five politarchs in the time of Augustus and six in the 
time of Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius. 

On Thessalonica in general, see Howson in Smith's DB. and Dickson 
in HDB. where the literature, including the dissertation of Tafel, is 
amply listed. On Roads and Travel, see Ramsay in HDB, V, 375 /^^ 

(3) Founding of the Church. — In the time of Paul, Thessa- 
lonica was important, populous, and wicked (Strabo 323, 330"; 
Ludan, Lucius 46, ed. Jacobitz). Various nationalities were 
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rq)resentedy including Jews (I 2^^" n 3* Acts 17' ■•). Quite 
naturally, Paul made the synagogue the point of approach for 
the proclamation of the gospel of God, for the Christ, whose 
indwelling power unto righteousness he heralded, is of the Jews 
according to the flesh; and furthermore in the synagogue were 
to be foimd a niunber of Gentiles, men and women, who had 
attached themselves more or less intimately to Judaism either 
as proselytes or as (l>ol3ovfjLevoi (^ae^/ievoi) rov OeSi/ (see Bous- 
set, Rdig.^f ids), and who would be eager to compare Paul's 
gospel both with the cults they had forsaken for the austere 
monotheism and rigorous ethics of Judaism and with the 
religion of Israel itself. In such Gentiles, already acquainted 
with the hopes and aspirations of the Jews, he was almost cer- 
tain to win a nucleus for a Gentile Christian commimity (cf. 
Bousset, op, cU., 93), even if he had confined his ministry to the 
synagogue, as the account of Acts at first reading seems to 
intimate. 

According to that narrative (Acts 17* ■•), Paul addressed the 
synagogue on three, apparently successive. Sabbath days, mak- 
ing the burden of his message the proof from Scripture that the 
Messiah was to suffer and rise again from the dead, and pressing 
home the conclusion that the Jesus whom he preached was the 
promised Christ. The result of these efforts is stated briefly in 
one verse (17*) to the effect that there joined fortunes with Paul 
and Silas some Jews, a great nimiber of the (re/Sofievoi "EWiy- 
W69, and not a few women of the best society. It is not put 
in so many words but it is tempting to assimie that the women 
referred to were, like "the devout Greeks," Gentile proselytes 
or adherents, although Hort (Judaistic CkristianUy, 89) prefers 
to assume that they were "Jewish wives of heathen men of dis- 
tinction." However that may be, it is interesting to observe 
that even from the usual text of Acts 17* (on Ramsay's conjec- 
ture, see his Si. Patd the Traveller^ 226/.) it is evident that the 
noteworthy successes were not with people of Jewish stock but 
with Gentile adherents of the synagogue. 

Of the formation of a Christian community consisting almost 
wholly of Gentiles, the community presupposed by the two let- 
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ters, the Book of Acts has nothing direct to say. In lieu thereof, 
the author tells a story illustrating the opposition of the Jews 
and accounting for the enforced departure of Paul from Thessa- 
lonica. Jealous of Paul's successful propaganda not only with 
a handful of Jews but also with those Gentiles who had been 
won over wholly or in part to the Jewish faith, the Jews took 
occasion to gather a mob which, after parading the streets and 
setting the city in an uproar, attacked the house of Jason in the 
hope of discovering the missionaries. Finding only Jason at 
home, they dragged him and some Christians before the poli- 
tarchs and preferred the complaint not simply that the mission- 
aries were disturbing the peace there as they had been doing 
elsewhere in the empire, but above all that they were guilty 
of treason, in that they asserted that there was another king or 
emperor, namely, Jesus, — an accusation natural to a Jew who 
thought of his Messiah as a king. The politarchs, though per- 
tiurbed, did not take the charge seriously, but, contenting them- 
selves with taking security from Jason and the others who were 
arrested, let them go. 

Just how much is involved in this decision is uncertain. Evidently 
Jason and the rest were held responsible for any conduct or teaching 
that could be interpreted as illegal; but that Paul was actually expelled 
b doubtful; and that Jason and the others gave security for the continued 
absence of Paul is imlikely, seeing that the converts were surprised at 
his failure to return. See on I 2^* and cf, Knowling on Acts 17* in EGT, 

Of the preaching on the Sabbath Paul has nothing to say, or 
of the specific case of opposition, unless indeed the persecution 
of Jason was one of the instances of hardness of heart alluded 
to in I 2**^**. On the other hand, while Acts is silent about mis- 
sionary work apart from the s3magogue, Paul intimates in the 
course of his apologia (I 2'"") that he was carrying on during 
the week a personal and individual work with the Gentiles that 
was even more important and successful than the preaching on 
the Sabbath of which alone Luke writes. It is quite to be ex- 
pected that the Apostle would take every opportimity to speak 
informally about the gospel to every one he met; and to point 
out especially to those Gentiles, who had not expressed an in- 
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terest in the God of his fathers by attaching themselves to the 
synagogue, the absurdity of serving idols, and to urge them to 
forsake their dead and false gods and turn to the living and true 
God and to his Son Jesus, who not only died for their sins but 
was raised again from the dead in order to become the indwelling 
power unto righteousness and the earnest of blessed felicity in 
the not distant future when Jesus, the rescuer from the coming 
Wrath, would appear and gather all believers into an eternal 
fellowship with hunself (I i»-" 4»-" H 2i»-"). 

(4) Character of the Church. — His appeal to the Gentiles suc- 
ceeded; in spite of much opposition, he spoke courageously as 
God inspired him (I 2'), not in words only but in power, in the 
Holy Spirit and in much conviction (I i^; and the contagious 
power of the same Spirit infected the listeners, leading them to 
welcome the word which they heard as a message not himian 
but divine, as a power of God operating in the hearts of believers 
(I I* ■• 2" ■•), creating within them a religious life spontaneous 
and intense, and prompting the expression of the same in those 
spiritual phenomena (I s""") that appear to be the characteristic 
efifect of Paul's gospel of the newness of life in Christ Jesus. 

But although the gospel came home to them with power, and 
a vital and enthusiastic religious life was created, and a com- 
munity of fervent believers was formed, there is no reason for 
supposing that the circle of Christians was large, imless we are 
determined to press the irXrjdo^ iroXv of Acts 17*. The neces- 
sities of the case are met if we imagine a few men and women 
meeting together in the house of Jason, the house in which Paul 
lodged at his own expense (H 3O, and which was known to the 
Jews as the centre of the Christian movement; for it was there 
that they looked for the missionaries and there that they foimd 
the "certain brethren." 

Nor must we expect to meet among the converts "many wise 
after the flesh, many mighty, and many noble." To be sure, we 
hear later on of such important Thessalonians as Aristarchus (who 
was a Jew by birth. Acts 20* 27' Col. 4*® Phile. 24), Secimdus 
(Acts 20«) and Demas (Col. 4" Phile. 24 2 Tim. 4^^) ; but it 
cannot be affirmed with confidence that they belonged to the 
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original group. Apart then from a few Gentile women of the 
better class (Acts 17*), the bulk of the Christians were working 
people. That they were skilled labourers like Paul is by no 
means clear; evident only is it that, hospitable and generous 
as they were (I 4"), they were poor, so poor indeed that Paul 
supported himself by incessant toil in order not to make any 
demands upon the hospitality either of Jason his host or of any 
other of the converts, and that he welcomed the assistance sent 
him by the Philippians (Phil. 4^*) probably on their own initi- 
ative. 

This little circle of humble Christians quickly became as dear 
to Paul as the church of their fellow-Macedonians at Philippi. 
He did not insist upon the position of preponderance which 
was his by right as an apostle of Christ, but chose to become 
just one of them, a babe in the midst of them. As a nurse 
cherishes her own children, so in his ajffection for them he gave 
them not only the gospel of God but his very self as well. Like 
as a father deals with his own children, so he urged each one of 
them, with a word of encouragement or a word of warning as the 
need might be, to walk worthily of God who calls them into his 
own kingdom and glory (I 2*""). When he tried, in his first let- 
ter to them, to put into words his love for those generous, affec- 
tionate, and enthusiastic workingmen, his emotion got the better 
of his utterance: "Who is our hope or joy or crown to boast in 
— or is it not you too — ^in the presence of our Lord Jesus when he 
comes? Indeed, it is really you who are our glory and our joy" 
(I 2**^®). It is not surprising that on his way to Corinth, and 
in Corinth, he received constantly oral reports from believers 
everywhere about their faith in God and their expectancy of the 
Advent of his Son from heaven (I i '"*•). And what he singles 
out for emphasis in his letters, their faith, hope, and love, their 
brotherly love and hospitality, their endurance imder trial, and 
their exuberant joy in the Spirit, are probably just the qualities 
which characterised them from the beginning of their life in 
Christ. 

It was indeed the very intensity of their religious fervour that 
made some of them forget that consecration to God is not simply 
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religious but moral. He had warned them orally against the 
danger (I 4'), but was obliged to become more explicit when he 
wrote them later on (I 4*'*). Others again, it may be assumed 
though it is not explicitly stated, aware that the day of the Lord 
was near and conscious that without righteousness they could 
not enter into the kingdom, were inclined to worry about their 
salvation, forgetting that the indwelling Christ was the adequate 
power unto righteousness. Still others, influenced by the pres- 
sure of persecution and above all by the hope of the inmiediate 
coming of the Lord, became excited, and in spite of Paul's ex- 
ample of industry gave up work and caused uneasiness in the 
brotherhood, so that Paxil had to charge them to work with their 
own hands (I 4") and had to say abruptly: " If any one refuses 
to work, he shall not eat" (11 3") . These imperfections however 
were not serious; they did not counterbalance the splendid 
start in faith and hope and love; had he been able to stay with 
them a little longer, he coiild have helped them to remove the 
cause of their difficulties. Unfortunately however, as a result 
of the case of Jason, he was compelled to leave them sooner 
than he had planned. 

It has been assumed in the foregoing that Paul was in Thessalonica 
not longer than three weeks. There is nothing incredible in the state- 
ment of Acts (i7')» if the intensity of the religious life and the relative 
smallness of the group are once admitted. To be sure, it is not impos- 
sible that Luke intends to put the arrest of Jason not immediately 
after the three Sabbaths but at a somewhat later date, and that conse- 
quently a sojourn of six weeks may be conjectured (cf. Dob.). The 
conjecture however is not urgent nor is it demanded by the probably 
coiTect interpreution of Phil. 4i«. That passage indicates not that the 
liiilippians repeatedly sent aid to Paul when he was in Thessalonica 
but only that they sent him aid (see note on I 2**). There is no evidence 
that either Paul or the Thessalonians requested assistance; it came un- 
solicited. Hence the time reqiured for the journey on foot from Philippi 
to Thessalonica, about five or six days, does not militate against the 
assumption of a stay in Thessalonica lasting not longer than three weeks. 
See on this, Clemen, NKZ,, 1896, VII, 146; and Paulus, II, 158; also, 
mofe recently, Lake, The Earlier Epistles of Si. Paul, 1911, 64/. 
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§ n. THE FIRST LETTER. 

(i) From Thessalonica to Corinth. — ^No sooner had Paul left 
Thessalonica than he was anxious to return. " Now we, brothers, 
when we had been bereaved of you for a short time only, out of 
sight but not out of mind, were excessively anxious to see you 
with great desire, for we did wish to come to you, certainly I Paxil 
did and that too repeatedly, and Satan stopped us" (I 2"""). 
To the happenings in the interval between his departure and the 
sending of Timothy from Athens, Paul does not allude; from 
Acts however (17**^") it appears that directly after the arrest of 
Jason, the brethren sent away Paul and Silas by night westward 
to Beroea, a land journey of about two days. In that city, the 
missionaries started their work, as in Thessalonica, with the 
ssmagogue and had success not only with the Gentile adherents 
of Judaism, men and women, but also with the Jews themselves. 
When however the Jews of Thessalonica heard of this success, 
they came to Beroea, stirred up trouble, and forced Paul to 
leave (cf. also I 2**^**), after a stay of a week or two. Accom- 
panied by an escort of the brethren, Paul travelled to the coast 
and, imless he took the overland route to Athens, a journey of 
nine or ten days, set sail from Pydna or Dion for Athens (a voy- 
age imder ordinary drcimistances of two full days) leaving be- 
hind directions that Silas and Timothy follow him as soon as 
possible. 

From Paid, but not from Acts, we learn that they did ar- 
rive in Athens and that, after the situation in Thessalonica had 
been discussed, decided to send Timothy back inmiediately to 
strengthen the faith of the converts and prevent any one of them 
from being beguiled in the midst of the persecutions which they 
were still undergoing (I 3* ■•; on the differences at this point 
between Acts and Paul, see McGifiFert, Apostolic Age, 257). 
Whether also Silas and Timothy had heard rumours that the 
Jews, taking advantage of Paul's absence, were maligning his 
character and tr)ring to arouse the suspicion of the converts 
against him by misconstruing his failure to return, we do not 
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know. At all events, shortly after the two friends had arrived, 
and Timothy had started back for Macedonia, Paul, after a 
sojourn of a fortnight or more, departed from Athens and in a 
day or two came to Corinth, whether with Silas or alone (Acts 
18^) is unimportant. 

(2) Place, Date, and Occasion. — ^Arriving in Corinth early in 
the year 50 a.d., Paul made his home with Prisca and Aquila, 
supported himself by working at his trade, and discoursed every 
Sabbath in the synagogue. Later on, Silas and Timothy came 
down from Macedonia and joined hands with Paul in a more 
determined effort to win the Jews to Christ, only to meet again 
the same provoking opposition that they had previously met in 
Macedonia. Paxil became discouraged; but Timothy's report 
that the Thessalonians, notwithstanding some imperfections, 
were constant in their faith and love and ever affectionately 
thinking of Paul, as eager to see him as he was to see them, 
cheered him enormously (I 3*'"). 

Bacon {IrUrod., 58) dates the arrival in Corinth early in the spring of 
50 AJ>.; cf. also C. H. Turner {HUB,, 1, 424). According to Acts 18", 
Paul had been in Corinth a year and six months before Gallio appeared 
on the scene and left Corinth shortly after the coming of the procon- 
sul (18**). From an inscription in Delphi preserving the substance of 
a letter from the Emperor Claudius to that dty, Deissmann (Paulus, 
1911, 15^177) has shown that Gallio took office in midsummer, 51, 
and that, since Paul had already been in Corinth eighteen months when 
the proconsul of Achaia arrived, the Apostle "came to Corinth in the 
first months of the year 50 and left Corinth in the late sununer of the 
year 51." Inasmudi as Paul had probably not been long in Corinth 
before Timothy arrived, and inasmuch as the first letter was written 
shortly after Timothy came (1 3*), the date of I is {^proximately placed 
in the q>ring of 50 and the date of n not more than five to seven weeks 
later. 

From the oral report of Timothy and probably also from a 
letter (see on I 2" 4*- " sO brought by him from the church, 
Paul was able to learn accurately the situation and the needs 
of the brotherhood. In the first place he discovered that since 
his departture, not more than two or three months previously, 
the Jews had been casting wholesale aspersions on his behaviour 
during the visit and misinterpreting his failure to come back; 
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and had succeeded in awakening suspicion in the hearts of some 
of the converts. Among other things, the Jews had asserted 
(I 2*"") that in general Paul's religious appeal arose in error, 
meaning that his gospel was not a divine reality but a hiunan 
delusion; that it arose in impurity, hinting that the enthusiastic 
gospel of the Spirit led him into immorality; and that it was 
influenced by sinister motives, implying that Paul, like the pagan 
itinerant impostors of religious or philosophical cults {cf. Clemen, 
NKZ.f 1896, 152), was working solely for his own selfish ad- 
vantage. Furthermore and specifically the Jews had alleged 
that Paul, when he was in Thessalonica, had fallen into cajoling 
address, had indulged in false pretences to cover his greed, and 
had demanded honour from the converts, as was his wont, using 
his position as an apostle of Christ to tax his credulous hearers. 
Finally, in proof of their assertions, they pointed to the imques- 
tioned fact that Paul had not returned, the inference being that 
he did not care for his converts and that he had no intention 
of returning. The fact that Paxil found it expedient to devote 
three chapters of his first letter to a defence against these at- 
tacks is evidence that the suspicion of some of the converts was 
aroused and that the danger of their being beguiled away from 
the faith was imminent. In his defence, he cannot withhold an 
outburst against the obstinate Jews (I 2**^") who are the insti- 
gators of these and other difficulties which he has to face; but 
he betrays no feeling of bitterness toward his converts. On the 
contrary, knowing how subtle the accusations have been, and 
confident that a word from him will assure them of his fervent 
and constant love and will remove any scruples they may have 
had, he addresses them in language of unstudied affection. His 
words went home; there is not the faintest echo of the apologia 
in the second epistle. 

In the second place, he discovered that the original spiritual 
difficulties, incident to religious enthusiasm and an eager ex- 
pectation of the coming of the Lord, difficulties which his ab- 
rupt departure had left unsettled, still persisted, and that a new 
question had arisen, due to the death of one or more of the con- 
verts. In reference to the dead in Christ, they needed not only 
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encouragement but instruction; as for the rest, they required 
not new teaching but either encouragement or warning. ''The 
shortcomings of their faith'' (I 3^®) arose chiefly from the re- 
ligious difliculties of the weak, the faint-hearted, and the idle, 
(i) The difficulty of " the weak " (oi aaOepei^ I 5") was that 
as pagans they had looked upon sexual immorality as a matter 
of indifference and had perhaps in their pagan worship associated 
impurity with consecration to the gods. What they as Chris- 
tians needed to remember was that consecration to the true and 
living God was not only religious but ethical. Whether they had 
actually tumbled into the abyss or were standing on the preci- 
pice is not certain. At all events, Paul's warning with its re- 
ligious sanction and practical directions (I 4*"*) sufficed; we 
hear nothing of "the weak" in the second letter. (2) The sec- 
ond class chiefly in mind are " the faint-hearted " {01 6\iy6yltvxoi 
I 5^^), those, namely, who were anxious not only about the death 
of their friends but also about their own salvation, (a) Since 
Paul's departure, one or more of the converts had passed away. 
The brethren were in grief not because they did not believe in 
the resurrection of the saints but because they imagined, some 
of them at least, that their beloved dead would not enjoy the 
same advantages as the survivors at the coming of the Lord. 
Their perplexity was due not to inherent difficulties with Paul's 
teaching, but to the fact that Paul had never discussed explicitly 
the question involved in the case. Worried about their friends, 
they urged that Paul be asked by letter for instruction concern- 
ing the dead in Christ (I 4**""). (6) But the faint-hearted were 
also worrying about themselves. They knew that the day of 
the Lord was to come suddenly and that it would catch the wicked 
unprepared; they remembered that Paul had insisted that with- 
out blameless living they could not enter into eternal fellowship 
with the Lord; but they forgot that the indwelling Christ is the 
power unto righteousness and the pledge of future felicity, and 
in their forgetf ulness were losing the assurance of salvation. They 
needed encouragement and received it (I 5*""). Of these faint- 
hearted souls, we shall hear even more in the second letter 
(II i*-2")- (3) The third class of which Paul learned com- 
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prised the idle brethren (ot arcucTOi I 5"). With the enthu- 
sias^c conviction that the Lord was coming soon, with the 
constant pressure of persecution, and with the stimulus of Paul's 
presence removed, some of the brethren had resiuned their idle 
habits with their train of poverty and meddlesomeness in the 
affairs of the brotherhood. It would appear (see note on I 4") 
that they had sought assistance from the church and had been 
refused on the groimd that Paul had clearly said that if a man 
refused to work, he could receive no support. Perhaps the idlers 
had asked for money ''in the Spirit," a misuse of spiritual gifts 
that tempted ''those that laboured among them," that is, those 
who took the lead in helping and warning, to despise the charis- 
mata (I S**^). At all events, the leading men seem not to have 
been overtactful; and when they intimated that they would 
report the matter to Paul and ask for instructions, the idlers 
retorted that they would not listen to the reading of Paul's let- 
ter (1 5*^). There was imdoubtedly blame on both sides; clearly 
the peace of the brotherhood was disturbed. Still the trouble 
did not appear serious to Paul, judging from the answer which 
he sent (I 4"-"; cf. s**""- «"«• «•""•). But in spite of Paul's let- 
ter, as we shall see, the idle brethren continued to be trouble- 
some (II 3*""). 

(3) Contents. — ^With this situation in mind, — the excellence 
of their faith and love in spite of the temptations of the weak, the 
discouragement of the faint-hearted, and the imbrotherly conduct 
of the idlers; and their personal affection for Paul, notwith- 
standing the insinuations of the Jews, Paul began, not long after 
the arrival of Timothy (I 3*) to dictate our first epistle. The 
first three chapters are given to a review of his attitude to the 
church from its foundation, and to a defence both of his be- 
haviour when he was there (i'-2") and of his failure to return 
(2"-3"). Even the prayer (3""") that doses the double thanks- 
giving (i*-2"; 2"-3*®) begins with the petition that God and 
Christ may direct his way to them. Tactfully disregarding the 
shortcomings, Paul thanks God, as he remembers their work of 
faith, labour of love, and endurance of hope, for the election of 
the readers, the certainty of which is known from the presence 
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of the Spirit controlling not only the converts who welcomed the 
gospel with joy in spite of persecution and became a model as- 
sembly to believers everywhere, but also the attitude of the mis- 
sionaries whose preaching was in the Spirit and whose behaviour 
was totally imselfish (i*""). Coming directly to the charges of 
the Jews, Paul, conscious both of the integrity of his motives and 
of his unselfish love (the theme is heard already in &' vfia^ i>) 
and aware of the openness of his religious appeal, reminds his 
friends that he came not empty-handed but with a gospel and 
a courageous power inspired by God (2*''). Wherever he goes, 
he preaches as one who has no delusions about the truth, for 
his gospel is of God; who has no consciousness of moral aberra- 
tion, for God has tested him and given him his commission; and 
who has no intention to deceive, for he is responsible solely to 
God who knows his motives (2»-^). In Thessalonica, as his read- 
ers know, he never used cajoling speech, never exploited the gos- 
pel to further his own ambition, and never required honour to be 
paid him, even if he had the right to receive it as an ambassador 
of Christ (2*"«). On the contrary, he waived that right, choosing 
to become just one of them, a babe in the midst of them; waived 
it in unselfish love for his dear children. Far from demanding 
honour, he worked with his hands to support himself while he 
preached, in order not to trespass upon the hospitality of his 
friends (2^"*). The pious, righteous, and blameless conduct of 
which they were ever aware proves his sincerity as a preacher 
(2'°). Not as a flatterer but as a father, he urged them one and 
all, by encouragement or by solenm appeal, to behave as those 
who are called of God imto salvation in his kingdom and glory 
(2"-"). Having thus defended his visit, he turns again to the 
welcome which they gave him and his gospel (2""" resuming 
I*""). Rightly they thank God, as he does, that they welcomed 
the word which they heard as God's word, as a power operating 
in their hearts, attesting the genuineness of their faith by their 
steadfast endurance in the persecutions at the hands of their 
fellow-countrymen. It is however the Jews who are ^ging on 
the Gentiles, — the Jews who killed the prophets and the Lord 
Jesus and persecuted us, and who are not pleasing to God 
and are against hiunanity, hindering us from preaching to Gen- 
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tiles unto their salvation. They have hardened their hearts; 
their sins are filling up; and the judgment is destined to come 
upon them at last (2 """). 

Turning next to the insinuation of the Jews that he did not 
want to return, he reminds his orphaned children that from the 
moment he left them, he had been excessively anxious to see 
them and had repeatedly wished to return. Indeed nothing less 
than Satan could have deterred him. Far from not caring for 
them, he insists in words broken by emotion that it is above all 
they who are his glory and joy (2""*®). Determined no longer 
to endure the separation, the missionaries, he says, agreed to 
send Timothy to encourage them in their faith and prevent their 
being beguiled in the midst of their persecution. As the Jews 
had singled out Paul for attack, he is at pains to add that he 
too as well as his companions had sent to know their faith, for he 
is apprehensive lest the tempter had tempted them and his work 
should turn out to be in vain (s*"*)- The return of Timothy 
with the good news of their spiritual life and their personal affec- 
tion for Paul gave him new courage to face his own trials. "We 
live if you stand fast in the Lord." Words fail to express the 
abundance of joy he has in their faith, as he prays constantly 
to see them and help them solve their spiritual diflSculties (3*""). 
But whether or not his prayer will be answered, God and Christ, 
to whom he prays, will increase their love and will inwardly 
strengthen them, so that they will be imblemished in holiness 
when the Lord Jesus comes (3"""). 

Even as he prays for brotherly love and a blameless life, he 
seems to have in mind the needs of the idlers and the weak. 
At all events, the apologia finished, he takes up the imperfec- 
ions of the group, dealing chiefly with the difficulties of the 
weak, the idlers, and the faint-hearted. He begins the exhorta- 
tions (4^5") tactfully, urging not his own authority but that 
of the indwelling Christ, and insisting graciously that he has 
nothing new to say and that, since they are already doing well, 
he can only bid them to do so the more (4*"*). At the same time, 
he does not withhold his exhortations. Speaking first of all of 
the weak, he urges that true consecration is moral as well as re- 
ligious and demands imperatively sexual purity. He suggests 
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the pnictical remedy that fornication may be prevented by 
respect for one's wife and that adultery may be prevented by 
marrying not in the spirit of lust but in the spirit of holiness and 
honour. Then, as a sanction for obedience, he reminds them 
that Christ punishes impurity; that God calls them not for 
impurity but for holiness; that to sin is to direct a blow not 
against the human but against the divine, even the Spirit, the 
consecrating Spirit that God gives them (4*"'). 

As to brotherly love, concerning which they had written, Paul 
remarks first of all and tactfully that, as they are practising it, 
instruction is imnecessary; but then proceeds to urge them in 
general to aboimd the more in that love and specifically, reiter- 
ating what he had said orally in reference to idleness, to strive 
to be tranquil in mind, imdisturbed by the nearness of the 
advent, to mind their own business, not meddling in the affairs 
of the brotherhood, and to work with their hands, in order to 
win the respect of imbelievers and to avoid dependence upon the 
church for support (4*""). 

Taking up the new point, the question of the faint-hearted in 
reference to the dead in Christ, he replies that his purpose in 
giving this new instruction is that they, unlike the unbelievers, 
who do not have the hope in Christ, should not sorrow at all. 
For it is certain, both on the ground of the believer's experience 
in Christ and of a word of Jesus, whose point is summarised, 
that the surviving saints will not anticipate the dead at the 
Parausia. In fact, when the Lord comes, the dead in Christ 
will arise first; then the survivors will be snatched up at the 
same time with the risen dead and all together, with no advan- 
tage the one over the other, will meet the Lord in the air. ''And 
so we shall always be with the Lord" (4"""). With this encour- 
aging teaching, he turns to the personal anxieties of the faint- 
hearted. They know, he says, as well as he that the day of the 
Lord will come suddenly and will take unbelievers by surprise; 
but they are not imbelievers that the day of the Lord should 
surprise them. To be sure they must be morally prepared, 
armed with faith, hope, and love; but they need not be dis- 
couraged about the outcome, for God has appointed them to 
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tain, for God the faithful not only calls but consecrates and 
keeps them blameless to the end (s**""). 

When you pray without ceasing (s")> brothers, he says in 
dosing, remember not only yourselves but us as well (5**). Greet 
for us the brothers, all of them, with a holy kiss (5'*). Then 
having in mind the assertion of some of the idlers that they would 
give no heed to his letter, Paul adjures the brethren that his 
letter be read to all without exception {$"). "The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you" (s*'). 

(4) Disposition. — ^The first epistie may be thus divided: 

I. Superscription i* 

A. The Apologia i*-3** 
n. Thanksgiving i*-3*® 

(i) Visit and Welcome i*"" 

(2) Visit 21-" 

(3) Welcome; the Jews 2*'"** 

(4) Intended Visit 2»^-«» 

(5) Sending of Timothy 3*"* 

(6) Timothy's Return and Report 3«"i» 
m. Prayer 311-" 

B. The Weak, The Idlers, The Faint-hearted, 

etc. 4L-S" 
IV. Exhortations 4^5" 

(i) Introduction 4'"* 

(2) True Consecration 4*"* 

(3) Brotherly Love 4*"^<>» 

(4) Idleness 4^»»>-" 

(5) The Dead in Christ 4""** 

(6) Times and Seasons 5*"" 

(7) Spiritual Labourers 5^^" 

(8) Idlers, Faint-hearted, Weak 5"*^ 

(9) Love s"^-" 

(10) Joy, Prayer, Thanksgiving 5**^" 

(11) Spiritual Gifts s^^* 

V. Prayer s*-** 
VI. Final Requests s«*^' 
Vn. Benedictions" 
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§ m. THE SECOND LETTER. 

(i) Occasion, — It is impossible to determine with exactness 
the reasons that led to the writing of the second epistle. The 
internal evidence of II, upon which we must rely, permits only 
a tentative reconstruction of the course of events in the interval 
between the sending of I and the composition of II. We may 
assiune however that the first letter did not have quite the 
effect that a visit from Paul would have had. To be sure, what- 
ever suspicion the readers may have entertained as to Paul's 
motives during and since his visit was dispelled by his affec- 
tionate words in defence of himself. It is evident also that his 
warning to the weak was effectual, being fortified by the help 
of the brethren, who, as he had requested, held to the weak, 
tenderly but firmly supporting them. On the other hand, the 
idle brethren continued to be meddlesome, Paul's command, re- 
iterating what he had said orally (I 4^0) not having had the de- 
sired effect. This failure may have been due in part to the fact, 
for which Paul is not responsible, that the majority, who had 
been urged to admonish the idlers (I 5") had not been tactful 
in performing their function (II 3"- "); and in part to the fact, 
for which again Paul is not to blame, that some of the brethren 
had imagined that Paul had said, either in an utterance of the 
Spirit, or in an uninspired word, or in the first epistle, something 
that was interpreted to mean that the day of the Lord was ac- 
tually present (11 2*). This disquieting statement, innocently 
attributed to Paul, perhaps by some of the excited idlers, affected 
not only the idle brethren as a whole but the faint-hearted as 
well. Already anxious about their salvation (I 5*'"), they be- 
came unsettled and nervously wrought up (II 2'); and naturally 
enough, for if they deemed themselves imworthy of salvation, 
and if it was true that the day of the Lord had actually dawned, 
then there was no time left for them to attain that blamelessness 
in holiness, that equipment of faith, hope, and love upon which 
the first letter had insisted (I 3" 5') as essential to the acqui- 
sition of salvation; and the judgment, reserved for unbelievers, 
would certainly come upon them. 
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Unable either to relieve the anxiety of the faint-hearted or to 
bring the idlers to a sense of duty, the leaders sent a letter (see 
notes on i*- " 3*"') to Paul by the first brother (3") who was 
journeying to Corinth. Reflecting the discouragement of the 
faint-hearted, they write remonstrating with Paul for his praise 
of their faith, love, and endurance, intimating that they were 
not worthy of it. Though they are praying that God may con- 
sider them worthy of the kingdom, they fear that he may not 
deem them worthy (i*'"). They tell Paul of the assertion, at- 
tributed to him, that the day of the Lord is present, and the 
effect which it had both on the faint-hearted and on the idlers; 
and they ask advice spedfically concerning the advent of the 
Lord and the assembling imto him (II 2*). It may be conjec- 
tured that "those who labour among you" (I 5") had informed 
the idle brethren that they would report their conduct to Paul; 
and that some of these idlers had retorted that they would give 
no heed to the commands of Paul by letter (II 3"), and would not 
even listen to the reading of the expected reply, intimating that 
they could not be sure that the letter would be genuine (II 3"). 

(2) PlacCf Date, and Purpose. — Such a letter as we have pos- 
tulated will have been sent shortly after the receipt of I. The 
new sitiiation which it recounts is not new in kind but a natural 
development of tendencies present during the visit and evident 
in the first letter. Hence if we allow two or three weeks for I 
to reach Thessalonica, a week for the preparation of the reply, 
and two or three weeks for the reply to get to Corinth, then an 
interval between I and II of five to seven weeks is ample enough 
to accoimt for the situation in Thessalonica suggested by II. 
Indeed, apart from the increased discouragement of the faint- 
hearted and the continued recalcitrance of some of the idle breth- 
ren, there is nothing to indicate a notable change in the church 
since the visit of Timothy. Persecutions are still going on (Hi*; 
cf. 2" 3» ■•), and the Jews are evidently the instigators of the 
same (II 3*); the endurance of the converts is worthy of all 
praise (II i*); and the increase of faith and love (II i') indicates 
not a large growth numerically but an appreciative recognition 
of progress in things essential, the fulfilment in part of the prayer 
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in I 3". In Corinth, likewise, the situation since the writing of 
I has not changed materially; Silas and Timothy are still with 
Paul (II lO; and the opposition of the Jews (Acts 17* ■•), those 
unrighteous and evil men whose hearts are hardened (II 3*; 
cf, 1 2^^"), persists, so much so that Paul would gladly share with 
the converts the relief which the Parousia is to afford (II i^). 
On the whole, then, the available evidence points to the assimip- 
tion that the second epistle was written from Corinth in the 
spring of 50 A.D. not more than five to seven weeks after the 
first epistle. 

The second epistle is not a doctrinal treatise on the Anti- 
christ, as if 2*"" were the sole point of the letter, but a practical 
exhortation, written by request and designed to encourage the 
faint-hearted and to admonish the idlers. The description of the 
judgment in i* ■•, the allusions to the premonitory signs in 2*-*, 
and the characterisation of the advent of the Anomos (2*""), 
placed significantly after his destruction (2'), are manifestly 
intended not to convey new information but to encourage the 
faint-hearted by reminding them of his oral instructions, — an 
employment of teaching for practical needs which is charac- 
teristic of Paul, as the passage in another Macedonian letter 
suggests (Phil. 2* ■•). In reference to the second purpose of II, 
it is to be observed that since the idleness and meddlesomeness 
have increased, it is necessary to supplement the injunctions of 
I (4""" S") hy the severer command that the majority hold 
aloof from the idle brethren, avoid association with them; at 
the same time it is significant that the last word is only a repe- 
tition of what was said in the first letter (5^^), with an added 
covert admonition of the somewhat tactless majority: "Do not 
regard him as an enemy but admonish him as a brother" (II 3"). 
To encourage the faint-hearted (II i'-2") and to warn the idlers 
(II 3*"") is the two-fold purpose of this simple, tactful, pastoral 
letter. 

(3) Contents. — ^After the superscription (i*"*) which differs 
from that in I only in having fiii&v after irarpl, expressing the 
sense of common fellowship in the Father, and in having after 
elpijvrj the usual "from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
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Christ," making explicit the source of divine favour and spiritual 
prosperity, Paul enters upon the thanksgiving (i'"***) and closely 
related prayer (!"■") which together form an unbroken sentence 
of over two hundred words, liturgical in tone and designed to 
encourage the faint-hearted. In spite of what they have written, 
he ought, he insists, to thank God, as is proper under the cir- 
cumstances, because their faith and brotherly love aboimd, so 
much so that he himself, contrary to their expectations, is boast- 
ing everywhere of their endurance and faith in the midst of per- 
secutions. They need not worry (though the brethren as a 
whole are addressed, the faint-hearted are chiefly in mind) about 
their future salvation, for their splendid endurance springing 
from faith is positive proof that God the righteous judge will, 
in keeping with his purpose, deem them worthy of entrance into 
the kingdom, on behalf of which they as well as he are suffering. 
It will not always be well with their persecutors, for God, as 
righteous in judgment, will recompense them with affliction, as 
he will recompense the afflicted converts with relief from the 
same, a relief which Paul also will share. God will do so at the 
great assize (described in i^^® not for the sake of the descrip- 
tion but for the encouragement of the believers) when the wicked, 
those, namely, who do not reverence God and do not obey the 
gospel of oiu: Lord Jesus, will receive as their punishment sepa- 
ration forever from Christ, on the very day when the righteous in 
general and (with an eye to the faint-hearted) all who became 
believers (for the converts believed the gospel addressed to them) 
will be the groimd of honour and admiration accorded to Christ 
by the attendant angels. To reach this happy consummation, 
to be acquitted in that day, Paul prays, as the converts likewise 
prayed, that God will fill them with goodness and love, in order 
that finally the name of the Lord Jesus may be honoured in 
virtue of what they are and they may be honoured in virtue of 
what his name has accomplished. This glorification and blessed 
consununation, he assures them, is in accordance with the divine 
favoiu: of our God and of the Lord Jesus Christ (i*"")- 

A little impatient that they have forgotten the instructions 
which he had given them orally and at a loss to imderstand how 
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anything he had said in the Spirit, orally, or in his previous letter 
could be misconstrued to imply that he was responsible for the 
assertion that the day of the Lord is present, and yet recognising 
the agitation of the faint-hearted by reason of the assertion, and 
their need of encouragement, Paul turns to the specific question 
put to him "as to the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ and our 
assembling unto him" and exhorts them not to let their minds 
become easily unsettled and not to be nervously wrought up by 
the assertion, however conveyed and by whatever means at- 
tributed to him, that the day of the Lord is actually present. 
Allow no one to delude you, he says, into such a belief whatever 
means may be employed. Then choosing to treat the question 
put, solely with reference to the assertion and ever bearing in 
mind the need of the faint-hearted, he selects from the whole of 
his previous oral teaching on times and seasons only such ele- 
ments as serve to prove that the assertion is mistaken, and re- 
minds them that the day will not be present imtil first of all the 
apostasy comes and there is revealed a definite and well-known 
figure variously characterised as the man of lawlessness, the son 
of destruction, etc., allusions merely with which the readers are 
quite familiar, so familiar indeed that he can cut short the char- 
acterisation, and appeal, with a trace of impatience at their 
forgetfulness, to the memory of the readers to complete the 
picture (2*'»). 

Turning from the future to the present, he explains why the 
apostasy and the revelation of the Anomos are delayed. Though 
the day of the Lord is not far distant, — ^for there has already 
been set in operation the secret of lawlessness which is prepar- 
ing the way for the apostasy and revelation of the Anomos^ 
still that day will not be actually present until that which re- 
strains him in order that the Atwrnos may be revealed only at 
the time set him by God, or the person who now restrains him, 
is put out of the way. Then and not till then will the Anomos be 
revealed. But of him the believers need have no fear, for the 
Lord will destroy him; indeed his Parousiaj inspired by Satan 
and attended by outward signs and inward deceit prompted by 
falsehood and unrighteousness, is intended not for believers but 
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for unbelievers. These are destined to destruction, like the son 
of destruction himself, because they have destroyed themselves 
by refusing to welcome the heavenly guest, the influence of the 
Spirit designed to awaken within them the love for the truth 
which is essential to their salvation. As a consequence of their 
refusal, God as righteous judge is boimd himself (for it is he 
and not Satan or the Atwrnos who is in control) to send them an 
inward working to delude them into believing the falsehood, in 
order that at the day of judgment they might be condemned, all 
of them, on the groimd that they believed not the truth but con- 
sented to unrighteousness (2^^*). 

With a purposed repetition of i', Paul emphasises his obliga- 
tion to thank God for them, notwithstanding their discouraged 
utterances, because, as he had said before (I i* ■•), they are 
beloved and elect, chosen of God from everlasting, called and 
destined to obtain the glory of Christ. As beloved and elect, 
they should have no fear about their ultimate salvation and no 
disquietude by reason of the assertion that the day is present, 
but remembering the instructions, received orally and in his let- 
ter, should stand firm and hold those teachings. Aware however 
that divine power alone can make effective his appeal, and aware 
that righteousness, guaranteed by the Spirit, is indispensable to 
salvation, Paul prays that Christ and God, who in virtue of their 
grace had already commended their love to Christians in the 
death of Christ and had granted them through the Spirit inward 
assurance of salvation and hope for the ultimate acquisition of 
the glory of Christ, may grant also to the faint-hearted that same 
assurance and strengthen them in words and works of righteous- 
ness (2*'-"). 

With these words of encouragement to the faint-hearted, he 
turns to the case of the idle brethren. Wishing to get their will- 
ing obedience, he appeals to the sympathy of all in requesting 
prayer for himself and his cause, and commends their faith. 
Referring to some remarks in their letter, he observes that if the 
idlers are disposed to excuse themselves on the ground that the 
tempter is too strong for them, they must remember that Christ 
is really to be depended on to give them power to resist tempta- 
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tion. Inasmuch as they have in Christ this power, Paul in the 
same Christ avows his faith in them that they will gladly do 
what he commands; indeed they are even now doing so. But 
to make his appeal effective, the aid of Christ is indispensable, 
— the power that will awaken in them a sense of God's love and 
of the possession of that adequate endurance which is inspired 
by Christ (3**'). Having thus tactfully prepared the way, he 
takes up directly the question of the idlers. He commands the 
brethren as a whole to keep aloof from every brother who lives 
as an idler, a command issued not on his own authority but on 
that of the name of Christ. He is at pains to say that he is urg- 
ing nothing new, and gently prepares for the repetition of the 
original instruction by referring to the way in which he worked 
to support himself when he was with them, so as to free them 
from any financial burden, strengthening the reference by re- 
minding them that although he was entitled to a stipend as an 
apostle of Christ, he waived the right in order that his self- 
sacrificing labour might be an example to them. Then after 
explaining the occasion of the present command, he enjoins the 
idlers, impersonally and indirectly and with a tactfully added 
"we exhort," to work and earn their own living with no agita- 
tion about the day of the Lord. With a broad hint to the ma- 
jority as to their attitude to the idle brethren, he faces the con- 
tingency of disobedience on the part of some of the idlers. These 
recalcitrants are to be designated; there is to be no association 
with them. But the piupose of the discipline is repentance and 
reform. Once more the majority are warned: "Do not treat 
him as an enemy but warn him as a brother" (3'""). Since the 
conmiand alone may not succeed in restoring peace to the brother- 
hood, Paul finally prays that Christ, the Lord of peace, may give 
them a sense of inward religious peace, and that too continually 
in every circimistance of life (3*'). Anticipating that some of 
the idlers may excuse their refusal to listen to Paul's letters on 
the ground that they are not his own, Paul underscores the fact 
that he is wont to write at the end a few words in his own hand 
(3")- The benediction closes the pastoral letter (3"). 
(4) Religious Convictions. — ^The religious convictions expressed 
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or implied in II are Pauline. As in I so in II, the apocalyptic 
and the mystic are both attested. Though the former element 
is more obvious because of the drcimistances, the latter is pres- 
ent as an equally essential part of the gospel, "our gospel" (2"), 
to use the characteristic designation of the convictions that he 
had held for over seventeen years. Central is the conviction, 
inherited by Paul from the early church (c/. Acts 2'*) and con- 
stant with him to the end (Phil. 2^0 1 that Jesus is Christ and 
Lord. Of the names that recur, Om* (The) Lord Jesus Christ 
(21. 14. 16 3i. ji. s 212 36. u)^ Our (The) Lord Jesus (i*- »; lO 

Christ (3*) and The Lord (i* 2«- " 3*- •• * *• *•• "), the last, 
6 fcvpir(Sj is characteristic of II as compared with I {cf. II 3*"* 
with Phil. 4**'). Though there is no explicit mention either of 
his death {cf. 2**) or of his resurrection, the fact that he is Lord 
and Christ presupposes both that he is raised from the dead and 
that he is soon to usher into the kingdom of God all those who 
have been deemed worthy (i*). This day of the Lord (2*) is not 
actually present, as some had asserted, but it is not far distant (2 . 
In that day (i"), when the Lord comes (2O or is revealed from 
heaven (i^, he will destroy the Anomos (2*), execute judgment 
on unbelievers (i*- •"•), the doomed (2*""), by removing them 
eternally from his presence; and will bring salvation (2"- ") 
and glory (2**) to all believers (i*®), those, namely, who have 
welcomed the love for the truth (2*®) and have believed the gospel 
preached to them (i" 2") when they were called (i" 2"). 

The exalted Lord does not however confine his Messianic ac- 
tivities to the day of his coming; he is already at work in the 
present. To him either alone (3'- ") or with the Father (2»«), 
prayer is addressed; and from him with the Father come grace 
(ji 2". i«) and peace (i*; cf. ^^*); he is with the believers (3**), 
the faithful Lord who strengthens them and guards them from 
the Evil One (3*) and gives them an eternal encouragement, 
good hope, and endurance (2** 3*). In these passages it is not 
always easy to tell whether Paul is thinking of the Lord who is 
at the right hand of God (Rom. 8") or of the Lord who is in the 
believers (Rom. 8*®). However that may be, it is important to 
observe that the Lord to Paul is not only the being enthroned 
with God and ready to appear at the last day for judgment and 
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salvation but also, and this is distinctive, the permanent in- 
dwelling power unto righteousness, the ground of assurance that 
the elect and called will enter into the glory to be revealed, the 
first fruits of which they now enjoy. And this distinctive ele- 
ment imderlies the utterances of this epistle, especially of i""" 
and 2^". It is the indwelling Lord in whom the chiurch of the 
Thessalonians exist (lO, in whom also Paul has his confidence 
in reference to the readers (3^) and gives his conmiand and ex- 
hortation (3"). The same Lord within inspires the gospel (3O 
and equips the persecuted with an endurance that is adequate 
(3O. It is the Spirit, to whom equally with the Lord Paul as- 
cribes the divine operations, that accoimts for the charismata 
(2*) and prompts consecration to God and faith in the truth (2"). 
And it is either the Spirit or the Lord who is the means by which 
God fills the readers with goodness and love (ei; Svpdfiei i"; 
cf, iv OeSt ji). 

Faith in Jesus the Christ and Lord (i'- *• ") or faith in the 
gospel (i*® 2**) which he inspires (3O and which Paul pro- 
claims (i*® 2**) is the initial conviction that distinguishes the 
believers (i*®) from the Jews (3*) and all others who have be- 
lieved the lie of the Anomos with its unrighteousness (2*""). 
This faith is apparently prompted by the Spirit, the heavenly 
guest that seeks to stir within the soul the love for the truth 
unto salvation (2^^) and that inspires the consecration of the 
individual body and soul to God, and faith in the truth of the 
gospel (2"). To be sure, the love for the truth may not be wel- 
comed; in that case, God who controls the forces of evil, Satan 
and his instnmient the Anomos, himself sends an inward work- 
ing to delude the imbelievers into believing the lie, so that their 
condemnation follows of moral necessity; for they themselves 
are responsible for being in the category of the lost. On the 
other hand, if the promptings of the Spirit are heeded, then the 
activities of the Spirit continue in believers; a new power (i") 
enters into their life to abide permanently, a power whose pres^ 
ence is manifested not only in extraordinary phenomena (2*) 
but in ethical fruits such as (cf. Gal. 5** '•, i Cor. 13* ■•, and 
Rom. 12* ■•) love (the work of faith i"), brotherly love (i' 3"), 
pcsice (3**), goodness (i")i encoiuragement (2"), hope (2"), en- 
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durance (3* i*), and, in fact, every good work and word (2") ; and 
a power unto righteousness that insures the verdict of acquittal 
at the last day (i*- ")> and the entrance into the glory of the 
kingdom, foretastes of which the believer even now enjoys. 

Since there are no errorists in Thessalonica, such as are to be 
found later in Colossse dethroning Christ from his supremacy, 
there is no occasion for an express insistence upon his pre-emi- 
nence. It is thus noteworthy in II not only that the Lordship 
of Jesus is conspicuous but also that in 2^^ as in Gal. i^ he is 
named before the Father. There are no Judaists in Thessalonica; 
hence it is not significant that the categories prominent in Gala- 
tians (a letter which 2^ahn, McGiffert, Bacon, Lake, and others 
put before I and II), namely, law, justification, works, etc., are 
absent from 11 as from I. Furthermore, since the situation does 
not demand a reference to the historical or psychological origin 
of Sin, it is not surprising that we hear nothing either in 11 or 
in I of Sin, Adam, Flesh. In fact, it happens that in II there 
is no explicit mention either of the death or of the resurrection 
of Christ. What is emphasised in II along with the apocalyptic 
is the indwelling power of the Lord or the Spirit, the source of 
the moral life and the groimd of assurance not only of election 
from eternity but also of future salvation (i*- """ 2^*-*^), an 
emphasis to be expected in a letter one of the two purposes of 
which is to encourage those whose assurance of salvation was 
wavering. 

(s) DisposUion, — ^The second letter may thus be divided: 

I. Superscription !*■• 

A. Encouraging the Faint-hearted i'-2" 
n. Thanksgiving and Prayer !*■" 

(i) Assurance of Salvation i^^^ 
(2) Prayer for Righteousness i"'" 
m. Exhortation 2»-" 

(i) Why the Day is not present 2*"' 

(2) Destruction of the Anomos 2* 

(3) Parousia of the Anomos only for the 
doomed 2*"" 
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IV. Thanksgiving, Command, and Prayer 2**"*^ 
(i) Assurance of Salvation 2**"" 

(2) Hold fast to Instructions 2" 

(3) Prayer for Encouragement and Righteous- 
ness 2**"" 

B. Warning the Idlers 3^"" 

V. FinaUy3i-* 

Transition to the Idlers 
VI. Command and Exhortation 3*"" 

The Case of the Idlers 
Vn. Prayer for Peace 3" 
Vni. Salutation 3" 
IX. Benediction 3" 



§ IV. LANGUAGE AND PERSONAL EQUATION 

(i) Words, — ^The vocabulary of the letters is Pauline. The pres- 
ence of words either in I or in II which are not foimd elsewhere 
in the N. T., or which are found either in I or in II and elsewhere 
in the N. T. but not elsewhere in Paul (the Pastoral Epistles 
not being coimted as Pauline), indicates not that the language 
is not Pauline, but that Paul's vocabulary is not exhausted in 
any or all of the ten letters here assumed as genuine. Taking 
the text of WH. as a basis, we find in I about 362 words (includ- 
ing 30 particles and 15 prepositions) and in II about 250 words 
(including 26 particles and 14 prepositions). Of this total vo- 
cabulary of about 612 words, 146 (including 20 particles and 13 
prepositions) are found both in I and in 11. 

Two hundred and ninety-nine of the 362 words in I (about 
82 per cent) and 215 of the 250 words in 11 (about 86 per cent) 
are foimd also in one or more of the Major Epistles of Paul (i. e, 
Rom. I, 2 Cor. Gal.). If we added to the 299 words of I some 
19 words not found in one or more of the Major Epistles but 
found in one or more of the Epistles of the Captivity (t. e» Eph. 
Phil. Col. Phile.), then 318 of the 362 words in I (about SS per 
cent) would appear to be Pauline; and similarly if we added to 
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the ai5 words of TI some 7 words not found in one or more of 
the Major Epistles but found in one or more of the Epistles of 
the Captivity, then 333 of the 250 words in I (about 89 per cent) 
would appear to be Pauline. 

Of the 146 words commoD to I and n all but 4 are also found in one 
or more of the Major Epistles. These 4 are QtamiXawMii I 1' II i> 
(AcU lo* a;'}; jumuOfiHiv I 3" II 3" (Lk. i"); i(*K*v I 4' 5" 11 i' 
(Piul.4'; GiMpels, Acts, I, a Jn.); and ietpiico(i]oi«I S'll 2»(Eph. i"; 
Heb. io»i Pet. 3>}.— The 19 frords in I and in the Epistles of the Cap- 
tivity but not in the Major Epistles are iy^ 1' (Phil. Cot. Past.); 
Ebvi^ 5< (Eph.); <ix<x*30c<i 4* 5" (Phil. Phile. ixixii"; Past, dx^- 
fAm); .%«(ii™s 3" (Pbil.); 8(4 1" (Phil.); ipi«$v 4' (I'i. Phil.); 
edXntv J' (Eph. 5"); i^^ $' CEph.); uSiCit.v 5* '■ '• (Eph.); 
UFToJiffKiiy 3' (Eph.); luS&ntaOai 5' (Eph.); rappiiindltifiiSai 3> (Eph.); 
npuufaXafa 5' (Eph.); TtpiTofiaii; $' (TI, Eph.); xltipofopfa I' (Col.); 
ipi^oois a' (Pbil.); o§«vyi»ai 5" (Eph.); pKnoi 3' (Phil.); and 
i'Stfrnttfiamu 3" 5" (Eph. 3"). — The 7 words in II and in the Epistles 
of the Captivity but not in the Major Epistles are aXptlaiai 3" (Phil.); 
ixdn] 1" (Col. Eph.); iviptna !•■ 'i (Phil. Col. Eph.); tpurjn' 1' 
(I, Phil,); toxO? i« (Eph.); xponlv 3" (Col.); and Tipnrodion i" (I, 
Eph.). — Of these 19+7 — 16 words, two are conunon to I and II (ifurt^ 
and K<pm(i^() ; and four others are distinctively Pauline, in that they 
do not occur in the N. T. apart from Paul (fvtfttia; UXxtiv; xtpi- 
MfciXala; and binpnunpiaaau). 

Of the 44 (363—318=44) words of I which are not found in 
the Major Epistles or in the Epistles of the Captivity, 20 are 
also not found elsewhere in the N. T., 33 are found elsewhere in 
the N. T. but not elsewhere in Paul, and 1 are common to I and 
II. Again, of the 38 (350— 333= 38) words of II which are not 
found in the Major Epistles or in the Epistles of the Captivity, 
10 are also not found elsewhere in the N. T., 16 are found else- 
where in the N. T. but not elsewhere in Paul, and 2 are common 
to n and I. 

In the subjoined lists, an asterisk indicates that the word is not 
fouitdin theLxx. 

in) TfoTds in I but not elsewhere in the N. T.: ifiU[i«w« '" S"; 

dvaiiiviiv ['*; * chropfcn>t^;6ai 3"; dzanmii 5"; inZiiinuir 3"; ivopxfi^iv 

Ic^zeiofloB i>; 'SuSAzx-ni; ^'•, xiikcusiia 4"; 'xoXcntci I'; ii^t^A- 

impi 5"; iXtittk'^ S"; i[ulpt(i4ai a'; bvlu< 3"; npiXtfxivflcu 4"* "; 
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*xpoidtoxetv 2*; *oa(veo6a( 3*; * au(i9uX^TT]^ 2><; Tpof6^ 2'; and &iccp- 
^{veiv 4*. 

(b) Words in II but not elsewhere in the N. T.: •dkaxTtlv 3'; Mcx- 
tuK 3'' "; *lv8eiYJia i»; <v8o?4[li«a6ai i"- "; Ivxaux&a6ai i«; *xaXo- 
xotelv 3"; xspiepY^^o^Ai 3"! oiXMioGo6a( 3><; Tfveiv i*; and &ic<paeuS- 

(c) Words in I and elsewhere in N. T. but not elsewhere in Paul : ' Adi^- 
VBi3>; atyvfSiog $«; dXi]0iv6q i»; dXT)6o>^ 2"; dhdhmQai<; 4"; ♦dpxAY- 
YcXo<; 4"; dafdeXcia 5«; eTao8o<; i» 2»; lijouxdCitv 4"; XTfioOac 4*; 
6X6xXi]po^ 5"; xapapiuOeloOac 2*' 51^; TOiYapouv 4*; Ci^pnUiv 2*; c&8{v 
5«; iyUxjicQoa, $"; faorftp 5*; SioqiaprfipcoOctt 4"; ivcnrrfo^ 2"; iyca- 
•dtvai 5«; vf)9etv 5"- •; and TaporfytXla 4*. The last seven words are in 
I, in one or more of the Pastorals, and elsewhere in the N. T., but not 
elsewhere in Paul. 

(d) Words in II and elsewhere in N. T. but not elsewhere in Paul: 
dvaipelv 2*; iicoaxaa(a 2*; dkoxo^ 3'; S^xt] i*; imauvacfcd'jf^ 2>; 0poc!a6a( 
3*; xara&oCv i>; (ji((iclo6a( 3'; aaXc6etv 2*; ai^a(Aa 2*; 9X6^ i>; d&oOv 
I*'; ixtfdveta 2*; lijoux^ 3"; xpbc^ i> and [Lfyn 2*. The last five words 
are in II, in one or more of the Pastorals, and Imfdveca excepted, else- 
where in N. T. but not elsewhere in Paul. While ixt^&veta appears 
elsewhere in N. T. only in the Pastorals, the phrase in II 2> f) ^mfdveta 
<ri)<; icaEpoua{a[<; a^ToO is unique in the Gk. Bib. 

(e) Words common to I and II and found elsewhere in N. T. but not 
elsewhere in Paul: OeaaaXovtxe6<; 1 1> II i> (Acts 20^ 27*) and xaTcu06vciy 
I 3»» II 3» (Lk. I"). 

None of the words in the five lists above can be strictly called un- 
Pauline. 

Attention has often been called to the consideration that H 
contains very few words which are found in Paul but not else- 
where in the N. T., except such as it has in common with I. As 
a matter of fact, the same criterion applied to I demonstrates 
that II is relatively better off than I in this respect. Apart from 
the two words conmion to I and II which are found elsewhere in 
Paul but not elsewhere in the N. T. (iiri/Sapelp I 2* 11 3* 2 
Cor. 2' and fJulxOof; I 2* 11 3* 2 Cor. ii")> there are only 12 of 
the 216 words in I (362—146 conunon = 216) and 8 of the 104 
words in 11 (250 — 146 conunon = 104) which are found else- 
where in Paul but not elsewhere in the N. T. 

(a) Words found in I and Paul (except II) but not elsewhere in the 
N.T.: d"r«*<»6vTj3"(Rom. i*2Cor.7»); d8iaXc{xTw<: i«2»»5»»(Rom. i»); 
IxStxoq 4" (Rom. 13*); «6ffXTQPi*vw<; 4" (Rom. 13" i Cor. 14"); BdXxiiv 
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2» (Eph. 5") 'wfceo<: 4» (Rom. i" Col. 3O; wpex^aXate ($• Eph. 6"); 
vXiovcxTflv 4« (2 Cor. 2" 7* 12"- >•); xpoX^T^iv 3« (2 Cor. i$* Gal. 5«0; 
oT^Yccv 3»- • (i Cor. 9" 13O; fixiptxicipiaooO 3" 5" (Eph. 3"); and 
9tXoTi(itlo6ai 4" (Rom. 15" 2 Cor. 5»). 

(b) Words found in II and Paul (except I) but not elsewhere m the 
N. T.: dYaewa6v») i" (Rom. 15" Gal. 5" Eph. s»); tTiwp i« (Rom.»« 

I Cor."» 2 Cor. s»); MpY«ia 2»- " (Eph. Phil. Col.); <rrfXXt(j6<w 3* 
(2 Cor. 8»); ouvacva(iiTvuo^( 3'* (i Cor. 5*- "); and &«tfat{pca6ai 2« 
(2 Cor. 12O. 

On the other band, the vocabulary of I is relatively somewhat 
richer than II in specifically Pauline words, if we reckon as 
specific such words as are foimd in I and II (apart from words 
common to both) and elsewhere in the N. T., but elsewhere 
chiefly in Paul including one or more of the Major Epistles. 

(a) Words found in I and elsewhere in N. T. but elsewhere chiefly 
in Paul including one or more of the Major Epistles, 11 being excepted: 
drcvotlv4"; dbcaOopafa 2* 4^; dvoncXTjpoGv 2**; d^^dx; 2"; dpioxsiv 2«* ** 41; 
ioOcv4< S^*; 8oxt(Ad^tv 2*; 8ouXc6eiv i*; eT8<i>Xoy i*; tigrjnUtv 5"; 
lxXof4 i«; {^ouOevclv 5*«; Ixs(Ta4*'; ixtxo^lv $*; eOxaptorCa 3*; xoSdxsp 
2" 3*' " 4'; xa6xT2ai(; 2"; iuTa8i86vat 2»; (&c(ii]t4(; 1* 2"; [Lvtla i* 3*; 
vtfKioq 2'; iccpcaooT^pd)^ 2"; xoxi 2*; auvepf 6^ 3*; baxipypjx 3**; and 
fOdvnv 2** 4>*. 

(fi) Words found in n and elsewhere in N. T. but elsewhere chiefly 
In Paul including one or more of the Major Epistles, I being excepted: 
dh«at^ I'; iv^eo6ai i*; dxoxd{Xu4>c( i'; ivtordtvai 2*; ivxcmtlv $^; 
l^onoGTcdh^ 2*; eOdoxCs i"; xarapYclv 2*; xXi^ai^ i"; and voG^ 2*. 

(r) Words common to I and n, found elsewhere in N. T. but elsewhere 
chiefly in Paul including one or more of the Major Epistles, may here 
be added: dYtaoyi6<; I 4»«- » II 2"; ivTaxo8t86vai I 3* II i«; cTxe I 5" 
n 2"; lvepYcIa6ai I 2" II 2'; i«t<rcoXt I 5" 11 2«- » 3**- "; eXf^etv I 
3« n !•• »;■ cWoxelv I 2" 3* 11 2"; x6xo<: 1 1» 2» 3* II 3»; vouOeTelv I 5»«- " 

II 3"; 6Xc0po(; I 5« II i»; xopdxXijatc; I 2» II 2"; xXeovdt^tiv I 3»» II i«; 
and arfputtv I 3* II 2". 

It is generally conceded that the vocabulary of I is Pauline; 
and the same may be said with justice of II. Even when the 
literary resemblances between I and II are taken into account, it 
is to be remembered that of the 146 words common to I and II 
all but fom: are to be found in one or more of the Major Epistles of 
Paul; and that two of these four recur in one or more of the Epis- 
tles of the Captivity, the remaining two being 0€aaa\oviK€is^ 
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and the good Lxx. word xarevOvveip. Nageli's estimate of the 
vocabulary of II is at least not an overstatement: "Takmg it on 
the whole, the lexical situation of this letter yields nothing es- 
sential either for the affirmation or for the negation of the ques- 
tion of authenticity" (Wortschatz des Paulus, I90S> 80). 

(2) Phrases. — More significant than the vocabulary of I and 
n are the phrases and turns of thought. Two groups have been 
compiled, one in which the phrases are apparentiy imique, the 
other in which they are more or less specifically Pauline. The 
lists are not exhaustive, but the impression conveyed by them 
is that as with the vocabulary so with the phrases the resource- 
ful mind of Paul is at work. 

In the following lists, an asterisk indicates that the phrase is appar- 
ently not in the Lxx.; Lxx. = reminiscence from the Lxx.; and Lxx. cit. » 
a citation from the Lxx. 

(i) Unique Phrases. — (a) Phrases in I but not elsewhere in N. T.: 
^S^LOL a6v V 51*; d(d6vGei xviG(ia eU 4* (Lxx.); *elg xhv Iva 5"; I(jixpoo6cv 
with divine'names i* 2" 3*- u; * jv ^p«t elvai 2*; * ipfa>T$v xal xapoxaXcIv 
4» (Papyri); *lxetv tTooSov xp6? Tiva i»; xoOdictp oXhccn 2" {cf, %a^q 
oTSoTt 2»- • 3O; *«p^<: xaip^v &^<; 2" (Latinism in xoiv^?); *6tb<; 
t^£>v xal dXi]0tv6<; i*; xaTeu06vctv djv hlhv xp6(; 3" (Lxx.); *f)6pff) 4 
{pXO(&f/T] i>*; f) xfoTc^ f) xpb^ T^v 0e6v i*; ol xsptXctx6(Myoi 4^*- *'; 
•xpAcOTiv tA T8ia 4" (classic); *aaXxlY? 6co0 (apocalyptic? cf, i G)r. 
iS")i oxi^acvoq xaux'4<'c<*>? 2" (Lxx.); *olol i]nUpa<i 5», The next two 
may have been coined by Paul: *&x6xo(; 'ai<; dfdxijc; i* and *4 
&xo(&oy4 Tf)g iXx^og I*. The following have a distinctively Pauline 
flavour: Itdt toO 'It]ooQ 4**; 8td toQ xup(ou 'It^ooQ 4*; h Tq> Oeq> 4(&a>v 2*; 
iv Oe^ xorrp( i«; ol vexpol <v xp(^<i> 4" (cf* i Cor. 15" Rev. 14"); and 
ol xoi^ufiivxtq dtd Tou 'lT]aoQ 4*^. 

(() Phrases in II, but not elsewhere in N. T.: *8t86vGet hZl%yialv Ttvc 
i«; •Ix (Uaou Y^veo6ac( 2'; h xotvrl Tp6xi|> 3»« (cf. Phil. i")i tMoxtlv 
Ttvi 2" (Lxx.); •e6x«P»o^lv 69e(Xo(ji^ i« 2"; ^eloOatt &>g 3" (Lxx.) ; 
*0Ti2pnUtv xal fuXdaaetv 3*; *T(vctv dfxT)v i* (classic); * dxdm] ddtxfa^ 
2"; •dkoxoq xal xovT)p6{ 3'; *ivipfuia xXdeyi)^ 2"; xaT8u06vetv td? 
xap8(a^ 3' (Lxx.); *xEptxotTeIv drdxtioq 3*- "; *xtoTt6eiv td dXtj^^qt 2"; 
•xtoTt6«v Tjj) <Iw6d8t 2"; *xfoTiq dXT]6e{aq 2" (cf. Phil, i"); •caXtuO^vot 
dxb ToC yo6(; 2*. The influence of apocalyptic may be felt in * drfytXoi 
8uvdiijii>( I'; dvcXc! tcJ) 'Kvg(t\uam tou aT6(AaToq 2* (Lxx.); *h dfv6pci>xo^ 
xf^q dvofjifag 2*; b i)nvMl[uyo<; xtX. 2« (Lxx. in part) ; inch t^( d6^q Ti^^ 
(ox6og I* (Lxx. cit.) ; * i^ Ixtfdveta Ti^g xapouafag 2"; * & xorixcdv dfprt 2^; 
*Tb xarlxov 2*; *th (luoT^piov Ti^^ dvofjiCac 2'; SXcOpog atc&vtoc i*; Stov 
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IXOn xtX. i>* (Lzz. in part). The following may have been coined by 
Paul: *f) dYdxi] t^<; iXrfitlaq 2**; *iXxlg dyoeOfi 2**; e6dox{a dyoi- 
(ki)a6yi]< i"; Tb (AapT^pcov fKiAv i*" (c^. eOorfyiXtov 2*0; * xapdexXT}at^ 
a{fti>Wac 2**; *Tp^eiv xal So^dCioOai 3*; *f) &xopiov4 toO xpt^^oG 3*. The 
following have a distinctively Pauline flavour: * iy Oe(i> xarrpl fxjL6v i*; 
*th u^ccffiktoy Tou xupfou f)(&a>y 'It^ooG i*; 6 Oe^^ & xarH)p f)(&£)v 2**; '6 
x6pto^ Tijq etp'^vi)^ 3" (cf. I S"); and xtor^? 8i ionv b x6p(oq 3«. 

(c) Phrases in I and elsewhere in N. T., but not elsewhere in Paul : 
ZiXJ^fAai Tbv Xd^ov i> 2"; iv (Ua(|> cum gen. 2'; xoOAx; oTdorct 2*- * 3*; 
Xiyo^ dbioii^ 2"; 6 xctpdt^v 3*; ulol 9(i>t6( 5*. 

((/) Phrases in 11 and elsewhere in N.T., but not elsewhere in Paul: 
Mi'Ssfv 2>«; dr' dpx^C 2"; dhcb xpoorc^irou i* (Lxx. cit.); 8c86vGet 8{pVi]v 
3>*; 8(xa(ac xpfotg i> (cf, Rom. 2*); ^ dYtaoyi(i> xvt6(xaT0(; 2** (i Pet. 
I*) ; h xupl 9X076^ I* (Lxx.) ; h t^ fx^ipqc ixc^vn i** (Lxx. cit.) ; Ip7(|> xal 
X6f(|> 2"; <o6U(y dfpTOv 3»- "; xportlv tA? xapae86o8t< 2" (cf. i G>r. ii»); 
n&vnq ol x(0Tt6oavti^ i>"; & ulbq ri)^ dhooXcCaq 2*. 

(«) Phrases common to I and II, but not elsewhere in N. T. : dSeX^ol 
^Grxixiivoc bxh ToG OeoG (xupfou) I i^ 11 2" (Lxx. with Paul's dSeX^oO; 
ofirol ydtg oTdorct I 2> 3* 5* II 3'; iv Ocq> xarrpl (V^v) I i* H i> and ^ 
xup((p 'I. X. I !> n i> 3" (iv is distinctively Pauline) ; igtaxQ^v Zk byuiq 
dScXfof I 5" n 2* (for xapaxaXoG(Mv, due to infrequent use of ip&rc^ in 
Paul); xal fdp 5n I 3* II 3"; (t6) Ip^ov (tij?) xfareo)^ I i» II i"; 
aOxh<i 6 x6pio<: I 3»« 4»« II 2" 3" (cf. Rom. 8»- «• i Cor. is" 2 Cor. 8»»**). 

CO Phrases common to I and II, found elsewhere in N. T., but not 
elsewhere in Paul: aMq h 0e6<; I 3" 5» II 2^* (Rev. 21'); xal dtd toGto 
(I 2" n 2»»); * X6to<: toG xopfou I i» (4») n 3* (</. Col. 3»«); wxtI)? xal 
V^po^ I 2* n 3*; xpoot6xto6t xspl 4(&£)v I 5» II 3> (Heb. 13"; cf. 
Col. 4«). 

(2) Pauline Phrases, — (a) Phrases in I and Paul except 11 but not 
elsewhere in N. T. Unless otherwise indicated, they are found in one or 
more of the Major Epistles: Sxa^ xal 5f^ 2** (Phil. 4"; Lxx.); et<; xcv6v 
3*; h iDonxi 5"; h xoXXq> (xoXXij) i*- • 2«- " ixl twv xpoo8ux£>v i«; 4p- 
ioxciv Oc(i> 2*-u 4>; 5id tou xupfou 4(&£)v 'I. X. 5*; h ^iXf^iart dtyit^ 5**; 
elvot oOv xup(q> 4" (Phil, i**); h xupfcp 'Ii)ooG 4*; ip7dct^eo6a( Tatq x*P^^v 
4"; xh t^ffiXtov TOO xpio^ou 3*; eOxaptoTtIv t^) 6eq) i« 2"; t^ijv a6v 
fl^V S"> V«^<: ol t^fiivTt? 4»» " (2 Cor. 4"); ofi OiXojji^ 6|t4? dyvoclv 
4"; 6 Ocb? xal xodjp fKi6y i» 3"- "; 6e6q |iapT6<; 2»'" & xaX£>v 6|tdeg 2" 
5"; xsptxoTtlv diZlbiq TOO 6foo 2" (Col. I"); or^xrrt iv xopftp 3' (Phil. 
4O ; and oovcpyol too OtoC 3*. 

(b) Phrases in n and Paul except I but not elsewhere in N. T. Unless 
otherwise indicated, they are found in one or more of the Major 
Epbtles: (&t with aor. subj. of prohibition in third person 2* (i Cor. 
16" 2 Cor. II"); position of ^.6vov 2» (GaL 2"); ixtortfiOt] with imper- 
sonal subject I" (Rom. lo"); &<; Sti 2* (2 Cor. 5" 11"); ol dhcoXX6jjL«- 
voc 2"; h dbxaoyib^ Tg i\t% x^tp^ na6Xou 3"; pif) ivxoexV^gTt xaXoxotoovrtc 
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3" (Gal. 60; 6fb? xorHjp ig^v V; h \6yoq fjtiAv 3" (2 G)r. i"); iwpa- 
xaXctv Td<; xap8{a<; 2' (c/. Col. 2* 4* £ph. 6**); xsxotOivac iv xup((|>3* 
(Phil. 2"; cf, Rom. 14*0 ; and 6xaxo6eiv xi^ titarffikU^ 1* (Rom. io»«). 

(c) Phrases in I and elsewhere in N. T. but elsewhere chiefly in Paul 
including one or more of the Major Epistles, U being excepted: h icovxl 
t6xi|) i»; ol I&o 4"; ixtxoOclv I5etv 3'; xh c6flr)fY<Xiov tou OcoO 2«- •• •; 
eiXixia TOO eeou 4« s»; 6 6cb<; t^? ttpV^<; 5«; ol XoixoU" SS and xAv- 
Tcc; ol ictoTt6ovTt{ I^ To this list should be added h xpi^<i> 'Ii2oou 2*« 
S" and <v xpt^<i> 4"» and perhaps the following: h xvt6|AfltTi dyftp i*; 
^thq t;6v i»; »clv tI) xp6afc)xov 2»» 3"; 6 Xdyo? tou 6cou 2"; ol xiot«6ov- 
0n<; 2"- "; and XP<^^ ^^Xe'v i» 4»- " 5*. 

(d) Phrases in II and elsewhere in N. T. but elsewhere chiefly m Paul 
including one or more of the Major Epistles, II being excepted: iv 6v6- 
pum 3«; xapA 6eq> i«; and perhaps the following: f| it&xn fow Otou 3'; 
•ft dhcoxdcXuipK; toO xupfou 'Iiyjoo i» (i Cor. i'); StwYpiol xal eX(<i;ei<; i* 
(Rom. 8»»); xdcxeiv 6xip i» (Phil. !«•); and crQtJifta xal TipocTd 2* (Rom. 
IS" 2 Cor. i2«). 

(«) Phrases common to I, n and Paul but not found elsewhere in N. 
T.: dfpat o5v I 5* II 2"; xb titorffiXiov fjtjUSv I i» II 2»<; :&KO<i xal pi6x6o<; 
I 2» n 3»; (Tb) Xoixbv dScX^of I 4> 11 3*; xpb? Tb pi^ <^*"» *»/• I 2» II 3*. 

(/) Phrases common to I, II Paul and found elsewhere in N. T. The 
following are characteristic of Paul: iv xupfcp I 3* 5" II y; X'^9^^ ^V-^^ 
xal ulgffyni I i> II I*; Oebg xor^p I i> II i*. The following are not 
characteristic: h 6eb<; V^v I 2* 3* II i»>- " (i Cor, 6"); V^pa xop(oo I 
S« II 2»; f) Tltjxiq &(jl£>v I i« 3«- »• •• »• " 11 i*- *; ii xopouate toO xup(ou 
(fjljUjv 'I. X.) I 3" 4» 5» II 2> (i Cor. is»); xfiK 8tl I 4* 11 3' (Col. 4«); 
and oTHpn^eiv xal xapoxaXcIv I 3* II 2" (inverted order); cf, Rom. i". 

(3) Personal Equation. — ^It is generally felt that the person- 
ality back of the words and phrases of the first letter is none 
other than that of Paul. Characteristic of him and character- 
istic of that letter are warm affection for his converts, confidence 
in them in spite of their shortcomings, tact in handling delicate 
pastoral problems, the consciousness of his right as an apostle 
and the waiving of the same in love, the sense of comradeship 
with his readers in all things, and the appeal for their sympathy 
and prayers. So conspicuously Pauline is the personal equation 
of I that it is unnecessary to illustrate the point. But it is also 
frequently felt that the personal qualities revealed in I are lack- 
ing in II, that indeed the tone of II is rather formal, official, 
and severe. This impression arises in the first instance from 
the fact that there is nothing in II corresponding to the apologia 
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to which three of the five chapters of I are devoted and in which 
the personal element is outspoken. Omit the self-defence from 
I and the differences in tone between I and II would not be 
perceptible. This estimate is likewise due to the failure to read 
aright Paul's purpose, with the result that the clew to his atti- 
tude is lost. The impression of formality and severity is how- 
ever quite mistaken; as a matter of fact the treatment of both 
the faint-hearted and the idlers is permeated by a spirit of warm 
personal affection. Paul knows his Macedonians too well, trusts 
their love for him too deeply to be greatly disturbed either by 
the forgetfulness of the one class or the disobedience of the 
other. It is his love for them all that prompts him at the start 
to praise not only their growth in faith but also, despite the fric- 
tion in the brotherhood, their increase in brotherly love; and 
to surprise them by saying that contrary to their expectations 
he is boasting everywhere of their endurance and faith. 

From his love springs his confidence in them notwithstanding 
their continued shortcomings. He is quite siure that the faint- 
hearted are more in need of encouragement than of warning 
and so he directs every word in the first two chapters, including 
the description of judgment, the allusion to premonitory signs, 
and the characterisation of the advent of the Anomos, to the 
single end of assuring these brethren beloved by the Lord that 
they are as certain of future salvation as they are of being elected 
and called. His slight impatience at their forgetfulness (2O is 
free from brusqueness and his sole imperative, based on their 
assurance of salvation and supported by prayer, to hold fast 
the instructions (2") is dictated by a fatherly concern. He is 
likewise confident that the idlers, in spite of their neglect of his 
injunction given once orally and again by letter, will do, as they 
indeed are doing, what he conmiands (^*), and so includes them 
in his praise of the faith and brotherly love of the church (i^. 
Furthermore, from his love arises also the tact with which the 
two parish problems before him are managed. One or two illus- 
trations will suflice to make this clear. In i* ■• Paul is describ- 
ing the judgment in reference to unbelievers and saints in gen- 
eral; suddenly with iv iraaiv T019 iriarevaaaiv (v. *°), he 
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changes from the general to the specific, intimating by the "all" 
that the faint-hearted belong to the number of the saints, and 
by the unexpected aorist participle that, as the explanatory 
parenthesis ("for our testimony to you was believed") declares, 
they had believed the gospel which he had preached to them. 
The description then closes with the assurance that that day 
is a day not of judgment but of salvation for believers, specif- 
ically the faint-hearted among them. The same tact is evident 
in 2*"" where after annoimdng the destruction of the Anotnos^ 
he comes back to his Parousia, an infringement of orderly de- 
scription prompted by the purpose of showing that the advent 
of the Lawless One is intended not for the faint-hearted believers 
but solely for the doomed. Even more conspicuously tactful is 
the treatment of the idlers. He approaches the theme in 3*"* by 
expressing his confidence that the brethren will do what he 
commands as indeed they are doing; then, addressing the group 
as a whole but having in mind the majority, he gives his com- 
mand, not on his own authority but on that of Christ, to hold 
aloof from the idlers, qualifying the directness of the injimction 
by observing that his order is not new but the original teaching, 
and persuading obedience by referring to his own example of in- 
dustry. When he addresses the idlers (3"), he does so indirectiy 
and impersonally, and softens the conmiand with an exhortation. 
Indeed, throughout the discussion, he insists that the idlers 
are brothers (3*), even the recalcitrants among them (3"); that 
the purpose of discipline is reform; and, most notably, that the 
majority are not without blame in their treatment of the erring 
brothers (3"), his final injimction being so worded as to leave 
the impression that the majority needed admonition as well as 
the idlers: "And do not regard him as an enemy but warn him 
as a brother" (3"). 

But affection, confidence, and tact are not the only charac- 
teristics of Paul that appear in II as well as in I. There is also 
the sense of fellowship with the readers which appears unob- 
trusively in I* "for which you too as well as we suflFer"; and in 
i^ "relief with us"; — touches so genuinely Pauline as to be 
fairly inimitable. There is further the characteristic appeal for 
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the sympathy and prayers of his friends in 3*-*, a passage too in 
which he delicately compliments their faith (xaOw xal irpb^ 
v/ia^). And there is finally the assertion of his right as an 
apostle to a stipend, and the volimtary waiving of the same in 
love in order that he may not burden his poor friends with the 
maintenance and support to which he was entitled (3^ ■•). 

If this estimate of the personal equation of II is just, then in 
this respect as in respect of the words and phrases, II as well as 
I is entitled to be considered, what it claims to be, a genuine 
letter of Paul. 



§ V. AUTHENTICITY OF I. 

The positive considerations already advanced in the preced- 
ing sections are sufficient to establish the Pauline authorship of 
I, unless one is prepared to assert that Paul never lived or that 
no letter from him has survived. Curiously enough it is the 
certainty that I is Pauline that seems to account {cf. Julicher, 
EifU.* 56) for the revival in recent years of an earlier tendency 
either to doubt seriously or to deny altogether the authenticity 
of the second epistle. 

(i) External Evidence. — ^The external evidence for the existence and 
Pauline authorship of I is no better and no worse than that for Gala- 
tians. Following the judicious estimate of The New Testament in the 
Apostolic Fathers, 1905, it may be said that " the evidence that Ignatius 
knew I is almost nil" (cf. I 5*' ddtaXcfxTdx; xpo9e6xco6e with Ign. 
Eph. io> and I 2* o6x &i<; dvOpc^xoc^ dpioxovreq dXXd Oeq> with Ign. Rom. 
2*). The xat8e6m oSv dXX'^Xou^ %a\ etpT]vc6eTt jv a&Toi<; of Hennas 
Vis. in 9*" does not certainly come from I 5"'-; nor does the 0co8(- 
SoxToi of Bam. 21* depend on I 4*. On the other hand, I like Galatians 
was in Mardon's N. T. (cf. Moff. Introd. 69/.), and of course from 
Irensus on was accepted as Pauline and canonical by ail branches of 
the church. 

(2) Baur*s Criticism. — While Schrader (Der Apostel Pavlus, V, 1836, 
^Zf') was the first to question the authenticity of I, it was Baur (Paulus 
1845, 480 Jf.) who made the most serious inroads against the tradition 
and succeeded in convincing some (e. g. Noack, Volkmar, Holsten) but 
not all (e. g. Lipsius, Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, Schmiedel) of 
his followers that the letter is spurious. Four only of his reasons need 
be mentioned (cf, LUn. iz-15): (a) The im-Pauline origin is betrayed 
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by the ''insignificance of the contents, the want of any special aim and 
of any definite occasion " (LUn.). The last two objections are untenable 
and the first overlooks the fact that Paul's letters are not dogmatic 
treatises but occasional writings designed to meet practical as well as 
theoretical difficulties, and that I everywhere presupposes on the part 
of its readers a knowledge of the distinctive Pauline idea of the indwelling 
Christ or Spirit as the power unto righteousness and the pledge of future 
salvation, (b) It is contended that I depends both on Acts and on the 
Pauline letters, especially i, 2 Cor. To this it is replied that to pro- 
nounce I as a ''mere copy and echo of i, 2 Cor. is a decided error of 
literary criticism" (Moff. Introd, 70), and that the very differences be- 
tween Acts and I point not toward but away from literary dependence 
(McGiffert, EB. 5041). (c) More elusive is the objection that I reveals 
a progress in the Christian life which b improbable, if a period of only a 
few months had elapsed between the founding of the church and the 
writing of I. But the evidence adduced for this judgment is unconvin- 
cing. The fact that the fame of the little group has spread far and wide 
(i'->)i that they have been hospitable to their fellow-Macedonians (4**)» 
or that Paul has repeatedly desired to see them (2>* 3**} is proof not of 
the long existence of the community but of the intensity and enthusiasm 
of their faith. Indeed the letter itself, written not later than two or three 
months after Paul's departure, reveals the initial freshness and buoy- 
ancy of their faith and love. Even the shortcomings betray a recent re- 
ligious experience {cf. Dob. 16-17). (4 Finally it is argued that 4*^** 
while not disagreeing with i Cor. 1$*^ is in its concreteness unlike Paul. 
But on the other hand, waiving the antecedent probability in favour of 
Paul's use of apocalyptic, and the distinctively Pauline ol vtxpol Iv 
XptoT^, it is to be observed that 4*' indicates that he expects to sur- 
vive until the Parousia. It is not likely that a forger writing after Paul's 
death would have put into his mouth an unrealised expectation (Lttn.). 
(3) Priority of II, — ^The supposed difficulties in I have been removed 
by some scholars not by denying the Pauline authorship but by assum- 
ing that II was written before I. Grotius (see on 11 2") for example sup- 
posed that II was addressed to Jewish Christians who along with Jason 
had come to Thessalonica from Palestine before Paul had preached there; 
and that II 3*' is proof that 11 is the first letter of Paul to the Thessa- 
lonians. The priority of II was defended also by Laurent, Ewald, and 
others {cf. J. Weiss on i Cor. 16'* and see, for details, LUn. 169-173, 
Dob. 20-21, or Moff. IrUrod. 75). Some colour is lent to this h3^thesb 
by the consideration that the case of the idlers in II 3* '• yields a clearer 
insight into the meaning of I 4"-" and 5*' (vouSmlTt to6<; dkdxTouq) 
than these passages themselves at first blush afford, and that it is not 
impossible that the severer discipline of 11 may have been followed by 
the less severe of I. On the other hand, 11 2" 3*' naturally refer not to 
a lost letter but to I; and ixtouvoYCdT^ (H 20> which is not treated 
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in 2»-" IS an allusion to I 4"->". Furthermore, the evidence of 11 i« ■• 
z" 2* 3'-> (see notes on these verses) suggests that II is a reply to a letter 
from Thessalonica written after the receipt of I. Finally the reference 
to growth in faith and love (II i*) is an advance on I i* '• and a fulfil- 
ment in part of the prayer of I 3". There is therefore no compelling 
reason for departing from the tradition, as early as Marcion, that I is 
prior to 11. 

(4) Theories of Interpclaiion. — ^More ingenious than convincing is the 
theory of Robert Scott {The Pauline Epistles, 1909, 215 jf.) to the effect 
that I and 11 are made up of two doomients, one by Timothy (chs. 1-3 
of I and ch. 3 of II) and the other by Silas (chs. 4-5 of I and chs. 1-2 of 
n), documents completed and edited by Timothy somewhere between 
70 and 80 A J>. An interesting element in the conjecture is that chs. 1-3 
of I depend largely on Phil, and slightly on 2 Cor. 

Minor glosses have been suspected in 2*^-** (cf, Schmiedel, ad he.) or 
at least in 2>* '• (Schmiedel, Drummond, Moff. el a/.), in 5" '• (cf, EB. 
5041), in 5*' (cf, Moff. IfUrod, 69) and elsewhere; but in no one of these 
instancfs is the suspicion warranted, as the exegesis will show. 



§ VI. AUTHENTICITY OF H. 

(i) Antecedent Probability. — Since the internal evidence of II 
reveals a situation which is thoroughly intelligible on the assump- 
tion of genuineness, and since the language, personal equation, 
and religious convictions of the letter are Pauline, it is ante- 
cedently probable that the ancient tradition assigning the 
epistle to Paul is to be accepted. 

The external evidence of 11 is slightly better than that for I. To be 
sure, little stress is to be laid on Ign. Rom. 10* h &xo(j.ovfi 'I. X.»3* 
or on the similarity in respect of apocalyptic utterances between II 
and Bam. is* 18*, Did. i6> ■•, or Justin Martyr dial. 32" iio« ii6». 
On the other hand, Polycarp addresses the Philippians in 11* with the 
words of 1*, and in 11* (el non sicut inimicos tales existimetis) with the 
words of 3". "In spite of the fact that both these passages occur in the 
part of Polycarp for which the Latin version alone is extant, his use of 
3 Thess. appears to be very probable" {N. T. in Ap. Fathers j 95). 
Furthermore 11 like I has a place in Marcion's N. T. and has from 
Ireneus on been accepted as canonical and Pauline by all sections of 
the church. 

(2) History of the Criticism. — ^Though the antecedent prob- 
ability tells in favour of the genuineness of II, yet there are ad- 
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mitted difficulties which to some scholars appear so serious as 
to compel them either to speak doubtfully of the authorship or 
to assume that II proceeds from the hand not of Paul but of a 
falsarius. As the sketch of the history of criticism, given below, 
hopes to make clear, the difficulties are mainly two in number, 
the alleged contradiction between the eschatological utterances 
of II 2**" and I s*"" and the confessedly close literary resem- 
blances between II and I. Both of these difficulties, it is to be re- 
marked, proceed on the assumption (Kern, Holtzmann, Schmie- 
del, Wrede, and others) that I is a genuine letter of Paul. 

(a) Against Genuineness. — ^The first to question seriously the genuine- 
ness of II (see especially Bom. AgSjff.) was J. E. C. Schmidt (1801) who, 
on the ground of the eschatology of 2>-» in general, of the alleged dis- 
crepancies between 2>-" and 1 4^", and of the supposed references to 
forged letters in 2* 3", thought that at least 2>-" was a Montanistic in- 
terpolation; but who later (1804) denied the letter as a whole to Paul. 
De Wette at first (Einl. 1826) agreed with Schmidt, but afterward 
when he published his commentary (1841) withdrew his support. Ap- 
parently the exegesis of II became easier on the assumption of genuine- 
ness. 

One of the most important contributions, both on account of its in- 
sight and on account of its influence on Baiu: {Pavlus^ 1845, 4^ f-)* 
Holtzmann {Einl. 1885, 1892*; ZNW, 1901, 97-108; and finally 
N, T. Theol. igii*, 11, 213-215), Weizsftcker {Das Apostolische Zeitalter, 
1886, 258-261 =s i892«, 249-251), Pfleiderer (Urckristentum, 1887, 1902*), 
Schmiedel (1889, i893')> Wrede (Die Echtheit des zweilen Thessalonicher- 
brief es, 1903), von Soden {UrckrisUiche Literaturgesckichte, 1905, 164-168), 
Weinel (Biblische TheoL des N. T, 191 1, 500), and others, is unquestion- 
ably that of Kern, Ueber 2 Thess, 2>-". Nebsi Andeuiungen iiber den 
Ursprung des zweiten Briefes an die Thessalonicher (Tubinger Zeit- 
schrift fUr Theologie, 1839, Zweites Heft, 145-214). After a careful 
exposition of 2*-" (145-174) and a sketch of the history of interpreta- 
tion (175-192), Kern looks for the origin of the prophecy in the his- 
torical situation of the writer (193 jf.) and finds that the apocalyptic pic- 
ture is an application by a Paulinist of the legend of the Antichrist to 
the belief in Nero Redivivus, "The Antichrist, whose appearance is 
expected as imminent, is Nero; the things that restrain him are the 
drcimistances of the world of that time; the person that restrains him is 
Vespasian, with his son Titus who had just besieged Jerusalem. What 
la said of the apostasy reflects the abominable wickedness that broke 
out among the Jewish people in their war against the Romans" (200). 
This unfulfilled prophecy belongs to the years between 68-70 aj>. and 
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could not therefore be written by Paul (207). After referring briefly to 
the difficulty in 3*', Kern sketches (211-213) the manner in which II 
depends on I, indicating in passing both the Pauline and un-Pauline 
elements in n. The first letter, he thinks, with its historical situation 
was excellently adapted to the creation of a second in which the apoca- 
lyptic picture, conceived by the ^irit of the Paulinist, could be imparted 
to his Christian brethren. The passage 21-", which is the pith of the 
whole matter, is preceded by an introduction and followed by an ex- 
hortation, both drawn from the genuine letter of Paul (214). 

The same conclusion was reached by Weizs&cker who held that the 
purpose of n is the desire to impart 2*-**, while the rest of the letter is 
solely a framework designed to encircle it with the authority of Paul, 
an intention revealed by the imitation, with corresponding changes, 
of the first letter. Unlike Kern, however, WeizsSLcker, in presenting- his 
case, says nothing of the theory of Nero RedivivuSf but points first of all, 
in evidence of spuriousness, to the striking relation of II to I both in 
the similarity of the historical situation and in the correspondence in 
their contents of separate parts of II to certain sections of I; although, 
he observes, the whole of II does not correspond in extent and arrange- 
ment to the whole of I. Schmiedel held with Kern to the theory of 
Nero RedivivuSf but indicated in greater detail than he the literary de- 
pendence of II on I, while Holtzmann (1892) put into the forefront of 
the debate the differences between II and I in respect of eschatology. 

Between 1892 and 1901, the investigations into apocalyptic of Gunkel, 
Bousset, and Charles suggested not only the naturalness in Paul of 
such a passage as 21-" but also that the legend of Nero Redivivus is not 
the clew to the interpretation of that difficult section. Charles indeed 
{Ascension of Isaiah, 1900, LXII) gave convincing reasons for conclud- 
ing that Schmieders theory which regards 2^-** as a Beliar-Neronic myth 
(68^70 A.D.) "is at conflict with the law of development as well as with 
all the evidence accessible on the subject.'' 

A new impetus was given to the discussion by Holtzmann in 1901, 
who while still insisting that 2^-" and 1 4^" present mutually exclusive 
views of the future, called attention anew to the literary dependence of 
n upon I; and by Wrede independently in 1903, who subjected the 
literary relations to an exhaustive examination and strengthened the 
theory of Kern as to the intentional dependence of 11 upon I. To Wrede, 
however, the argument from eschatology was convincing not of itself 
but only in connection with the main argimient from literary dependence. 
Since, however, a date as early as 70 for a forgery is difficult to maintain, 
he was compelled to place II at the close of the first or at the beginning 
of the second century, a date which Hllgenfeld (1862) had already sug- 
gested on the strength of the assumption that " the mystery of iniquity " 
presupposes the rise of the gnostic heresies. Finally HoUmann (ZNW, 
1904, 29-38), while recognising that the literary relation of II and I, 
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the lack of the personal equation in n, and the statement of 11 2< when 
compared with 3" are difficulties, is inclined with Holtzmann to lay 
the stress on the alleged discrepancies between 2*-" and I 5*-". Unlike 
his predecessors, Hollmann acknowledges the important part that the 
idlers play in II and accordingly suggests that the eschatological sit- 
uation at the end of the century, which evoked from II the correction 
that the Parousia is postponed, had been causing among other things 
the flight from labour. The forger selects for his purpose elements of 
the legend of Antiduist because of the theory of Nero Redivivus current 
in his day, forgetting entirely or else treating figiuratively the allusion 
to the temple. 

(6) For Genuineness. — ^The arguments of Kern failed to convince 
LUnemann (1850), Lightfoot (Smith's DB. 1870, 3222 jf.; Biblical 
Essays, 1893, 253 Jf., printed from lecture notes of 1867), Auberlen and 
Riggenbach (in Lange, 1864 « Lillie's edition 1868), jUlicher (Einl, 
1894), Bomemann (1894), Briggs (Messiah of the Apostles, 1895), Zahn 
(Einl, 1897), B. Weiss (Einl* 1897), McGififert (Apostolic Age, 1897, 
352 if*)} Charles (Ascen. Isa, 1900, LXII), Vincent (Word Studies, IV, 
1900), Bacon (Introd, 1900), Askwith (Introd. to the Thess, Epistles, 
1902), Wohlenberg (1903), Lock (HDB, 1903, IV, 743 jf.) and many 
others. The rebuttal, however, is addressed mainly not to the argimient 
from literary dependence but to that from the differences in eschatology. 
On the other hand, McGiffert, who in his Apostolic Age (loc, cU,) had 
accepted the style of 11 as genuinely Pauline and had considered the 
arguments in favour stronger than those against the authenticity, pub- 
lished in 1903 (EB. so^if.), after a fresh examination of the problem 
made independently of Holtzmann (1901) and Wrede (1903), a modifi- 
cation of his previous position. In this important discussion which re- 
veals a keen sense of the relevant, he waives as secondary the arguments 
from differences in eschatology and in style, and puts significantly into 
the foreground the argument from literary dependence. While admitting 
that the evidence as a whole points rather toward than against the 
Pauline authorship, he concludes that ''it must be recognised that its 
genuineness is beset with serious difficulties and that it is at best very 
doubtful." 

But in spite of the serious obstacles which the suggestion of Kern 
in its modem form puts into the way of accepting confidently the Pau- 
line authorship of 11, it may be said fairly that the tendency at present 
is favourable to the hypothesis of genuineness; so for example Wemle 
(GGA, 190S, 347-352), Findlay (1904), Clemen (Paulus, 1904, 1, 114/), 
Vischer (Paulusbriefe, 1904, 70/.), Heinrid (Der litterarische Character 
der neuiestamentlichen Schriften, 1908, 60), Milligan (1908), Bousset 
(ERE, 1908, 1, 579), Mackintosh (1909), von DobschUtz (1909), Moffatt 
(EGT, 1910; Inirod, 1911), Knowling (Testimony of St, Paul to Christ 
191 1*, 24-28), Hamack (SBBA, 1910, 56&-578), Dibelius (191 1), Lake 
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(The Earlier Epistles cf St. Paul, 191 1), Ddssmann (Paulus, 191 1, 14 
and many others. 

(c) Other Hypotheses,— (i) J. E. C. Schmidt (1801) found in 2»-" i 
Montanistic interpolation and Michelsen (1876) in 2^-* a Jewish Chris- 
tian i^)ocalypse; Paul Schmidt (1885) discovered in i**" and 2*^" 
evidences that a genuine letter of Paul had been worked over by a 
Paulinist in aj>. 69. The difficulty with these and similar theories of 
interpolation, apart from the question of the validity of the literary 
criteria, is the fact that in removing 21-u one of the two salient purposes 
of the letter is destroyed. '* As a matter of fact, the suggestion of Haus- 
rath {Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte* 3, 198) that this passage is the 
only genuine part of the epistle is much more plausible" (McGififert, 
EB, 5043). For other theories of interpolation, see Mofif. 81/. (2) 
Spitta {Zur Geschichte und LiUeraiur des UrchristetUums, 1893, I, 
111-154) assigns 11, except 3"-*», to Timothy (cf, also Lueken, SNT, II, 
21), a theory which is incompatible with the obvious exegesis of 2* (see 
Mill. Ixxxix jf.). On Scott's proposal, v, supra, p. 39. (3) Bacon (ItUrod, 
74) suggests that the linguistic peculiarities of II may be explained by 
the assumption that the amanuensis of II is different from that of I. (4) 
On the theory of Grotius, v. supra, p. $8; on that of Hamack, v. infra, 

p. S3. 

The history of the criticism outlined above tends to show that the 
two main objections to the authenticity of 11 are, as Kern pointed out 
in 1839, the literary resemblances between II and I, and the alleged 
discrepancy in respect of eschatology between II 2>-" and I 5*-", both 
objections depending on the assumption that I is genuine. 

(3) Objection from Eschatology. — ^The first of the two main 
objections to the genuineness of 11 is based on the alleged in- 
consistency between II 2*"" and I 5*"". According to II 2*, the 
converts had been taught that certain signs would precede the 
Parausia; but according to I 5*"" they know accurately that 
the day comes as a thief at night, that is, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. These two elements of the original teaching are, it 
is argued, mutually exclusive; and since Paul cannot be incon- 
sistent, and cannot have changed his opinions within the short 
interval between the composition of I and II, the reference in II 
to premonitory signs betrays a later hand. To this objection 
it has been urged with force (i) generally that in apocalyptic 
literature both the idea of the suddenness of the coming of the 
day of the Lord and the idea of premonitory signs constantly 
i^pear together; and (2) specifically that the natural inference 
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. 5*"* is that the readers are acquainted with the teaching 

ul that certain signs will herald the approach of the Lord. 

and suddenness are not mutually exclusively elements in 

.val3rptic; and the mention of the suddenness but not the 

/.igns in I s^"" and of the signs but not the suddenness in 11 2^-" 

is evidence not of a contradiction in terms but of a difference of 

emphasis due to a difference of situation in Thessalonica. 

In I s^'", Paul is not concerned with giving new instruction 
either on times and seasons in general or in particular on the 
suddenness of the coming of the day; he is interested solely in 
encouraging the faint-hearted to remember that though the day 
is to come suddenly upon all, believer and unbeliever alike, it 
will not catch the believer unprepared, the tadt assimiption 
being that the readers already know accurately about the times 
and seasons including, as II 2* expressly declares, a knowledge 
of the premonitory signs. In II 2^"", Paul is writing with the 
same faint-hearted persons in mind and with the same purpose 
of encouragement, but he is facing a different situation and a 
different need. The faint-hearted have become more discouraged 
because of the assertion, supported, it was alleged, by the au- 
thority of Paul, that the day of the Lord had actually dawned. 
In order to show the absurdity of that opinion, it became neces- 
sary for Paul to remind them of his oral teaching on premonitory 
signs. Though the reminder was of itself an encouragement^ 
Paul took the pains to add for the further encouragement of the 
faint-hearted that the advent of the Anomos (2^"") is intended 
not for them, but for unbelievers, the doomed who destroyed 
themselves by refusing to welcome the love for the truth unto 
their salvation. Since the converts are aware of this teaching 
about the signs, it is necessary only to allude to it; and the allu- 
sions are so indistinct that no one hearing the words for the first 
time could fully understand them. A different situation occa-_ 
sions a different emphasis; signs and suddenness are not incom- 
patibles in apocal3rptic. 

On the question of signs and suddenness as a whole, see Briggs Mes- 
sianic Prophecy ^ 1886, 52 Jf.; Messiah of the Gospels, 1894, 156 Jf., 160 Jf.; 
and Messiah of the Apostles, 1895, 550 Jf. Against the contention of 
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Sdimiedel, Holtzmann, HoUmaxm, and others that I 5**" and 11 21-1* 
are mutually exclusive, see Briggs, Messiah of the Apostles, giff.; Spitta 
(op.cU,i2gf.)', McGiffert(£5.5042); Clemen (Paw/iw, 1, 1 18) ; Zahn 
(IfUrod. If 253); Mofif. (IfUrod, 80/.); and the commentaries of Find. 
(Ill), Mill. OxKxyf.)f and Dob. (38/.). Wrede candidly admits that were 
it not for the literary dependence of 11 on I, there would be little force 
in the argument from eschatology. 

(4) Objection from Literary Resemblances, — ^The second and 
more important of the two main objections to the authenticity 
of n is based on the literary resemblances between II and I. 
These similarities, it is contended, are so close and continuous 
as to make certain the literary dependence of II upon I and to 
exclude as a psychological impossibility the authorship of II by 
Paul, if, as is generally assimied, 11 is addressed to the same 
readers as I and written about three months after I. 

(A) Statement of the Case. — (a) In presenting the case for the 
literary dependence of II on I, care must be taken not to over- 
state the agreements or to understate the differences (see es- 
pecially Wemle, op, cit,). It is said for example: "New in the 
letter is the passage 2*"" (more accurately 2*"'- """), the evident 
prelude thereto i'- •• •• ", and finally the epistolary material 
2" 3*- **• "• ". The entire remainder is simply excerpt, para- 
phrase, and variation of the larger letter, often in fact elabo- 
rated repetition of parallel passages of the same" (Holtzmann, 
ZNW. igoi, 104; so also in Einl,^ 1S92, 214). Much truer to 
the facts is the estimate of McGiffert (EB, 5044; cf. Dob. 45): 
"the only new matter in the second (letter) is found in i*"" 
2»-ii. 16 ^1-6. 10. u f. 17 (though) even within these passages there 
is more or less dependence upon I. The remainder of the epistle, 
about a third of the whole, is simply a more or less close repro- 
duction of the first epistle." That is to say, the new matter com- 
prises about two-thirds of the epistle, a rather large proportion 
when it is recalled that the apologia of the first three chapters 
of I does not recur in 11, and that only two of the three classes 
chiefly exhorted in the last two chapters of I are treated in II. 

In the paragraphs that follow, only the salient points of resemblance 
and difference are mentioned; for an exhaustive discussion, see Wrede 
(pp. cU.). 
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(b) The most striking and at the same time most important 
feature in the resemblances between 11 and I is the epistolary 
outline, formally considered. No other two extant letters of 
Paul agree so closely in this respect. At the same time there 
are differences, and II has new material of its own. The follow- 
ing table may serve to visualise the outline: 



ToGXo^ . . . xdtptq xal ctp^vi). . .V 
«^«P^^T00l«V I*-2" 

(4* 5") 

t^at^iTZoii\uv 2>»-3" 

a&zhq Ik b M<; . . . xal x6pto^.3"K 

Xotx6v 4»-» 

igtaz&v^v 4> S" (4*-S") 

(5") 

(xiorb^ 6 xaX£>v 5") 



(3"- ") 

od 6iXo|j.ev Zk b\taq dyvoclv 4^*-** 

icepl ^k T&v xp6vci>v xal Tciiiv 
xatp^v 5»-" 



oMc ^ h Mq tfj^ c(pVi]q .... 5** 

iRorb^ 6 xaX^ 5*^ 

«poac6xco6e xal icepl 4c^v. . . .5** 
doicdtaaoOe 5** 

Ivopx^cv 5" 

4 X^Pt^ • • • (^' ^(Mov 5** 



n 

idem i»-«* 

dxb Oeou icorp^^ xtX. i* ^ 

^(txot^iTnlv 6ft{Xo(&cy i*-** 

xpoatux6(itOa i"*" 

ipt^&{uy 2**1* 

6ft(Xoiuv cOxaptoTclv 2^-** 

uT^ xa t t 2" 

oM^ Zk b x6p(o^ ... xal 0c6^. . . 2**-" 

xh Xo(x6v 3>-> 

(2O (xapaxaXoG(Aev 3") 

xpoat6xto6c xtpl i/^uQv 31-s 

xtorb^ H ioTtv b x6pto^ 3* 

ictico(0a{JL8v iv xup((|> 3* 

b Zk x6ptoq xoTtuOOvoK 3* 



%agayyiXko\/uKV 3*-u 

xapoxaXouiuv 3^ 

aXnb^ ^k b x6pto^ tfj^ dpVi]^- • -3"* 
6 x6p(o^ (urd xdcvruv 6(i^v 3**^ 

(3*) 

(3O 

& diaxaa\i.6q 3" • 

oix&elov 3>»^ 



kfem 



tu 



The striking similarity between the two outlines, apart from the 
superscription and the salutation and benediction, consbts in the double 
thanksgiving, the first prayer with ctiixbq, the Xo(x6v, and the second 
prayer with olM<;, But even within the agreement there are dififer- 
ences, for example, 69c{Xo(Aev II i> 2"; the position of x6pto<; in 2'*; 
the contents of the section introduced by Xotx6v, and x6p(o^ for Ot^q 
in II 3i*>. Moreover, II adds new material, for example, icpootux6(M0fli 
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(ill; cf. Phil. I*) after the first thanksgiving; ipci>TU(Acv (21-1*; to be sure 
21 SB I 5»- the exhortation is natural, for the purpose is not to censure 
but to encourage); the imperative ar^xrra after the second thanks- 
giving; and the h x6pto<; pirrd xdcvruv &(ji£)v (31*} after the second prayer 
with qlM^. 

(c) The author of II, though he follows in the main the epis- 
tolary outline of I and centres his reminiscences about the cor- 
responding sections in II, does not draw these reminiscences 
entirely from the corresponding epistolary sections in I; that 
is to say, 11 i»^ does not come wholly from I i***, nor 11 2**"" 
from 1 3""", nor II 3*- * from 1 4*"* nor II 3" from 1 5". Evidently 
the author of 11 is not a slavish copyist, as is for example the 
author of the epistle to the Laodiceans {cf. Lightfoot, Colossians 
a$id Pkileman, 285/.) who starts with Gal. i^ and then follows 
the order of Philippians for sixteen out of twenty verses, and 
ends with Col. 4" (Dob. 45-46). In fact, apart from the formal 
agreements in the main epistolary outline, the striking thing is 
not the slavish dependence of the author of II on I, but the 
freedom with which he employs the reminiscences from I and 
incorporates them in original ways into new settings. 

In n x*-^, little stress should be laid on the common epistolary for- 
mula cdxopioTfZv T^ Oecp vdcvTOTt xtpl i^"^; more important is the new 
6fc{Xo(icv which along with xoOdx; df^t6v iortv reveals the encouraging 
purpose of the first two chapters, as the exegesis will show. The brtp- 
oKu^db«( and xXcovdt^ci, indicating the inward growth of the church, come 
not from 1 1*^ but from the equally redundant xXeovdoac xal xtptaatdacn 
of I 3"; the prayer for brotherly love is fulfilled. The lvb<; ixdcorou 
is drawn not from I i*-< but if necessary from I 2". Instead, however, 
of repeating '* the work of faith," " the labour of love," and " the en- 
durance of hope " (I i*), or the faith, hope, and love of I 5*, he confines 
himself to faith and love, the points which Timothy, in reporting the 
situation in I 3*, had emphasised. Then instead of saying that it is 
unnecessary to speak of their faith (I i*-*)» he is at pains to say that, 
contrary to their expectations, he is boasting everywhere not of their 
faith and love, but of their endurance and faith in persecutions, which 
reminds <»ie more of I 3* than of i* '•. It is evident that the writer of 
n i»-« draws not simply from 1 1«-» but from I 3" 2" 3* 3* and if dE^iov, 
which controls xarcaSu)>^va( (II i*) and i^uiVTn (II i"), must have a 
basis, from i^U^ 2". 

In the prayer II a^*-" {aMq U xtX.), which coTttspooda to I 
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3"-", the only resemblance to I 3"***, apart from the mitial phrase 
(and II puts Christ before God as in Gal. lOi is &(&6y Td(; xap8(a^ and 
0TY}p(£at. But the collocation oriipn^ctv xa\ xapoxaXcIv (cf, Rom. i") 
occiurs in I 3*. Surely the unique phrase xapdxXTjacv aluviacv does not 
owe its origin simply to ^ xapdxXT)9i(; V^v I 2*. 

Most interesting is the section beginning with xb Xo(x6v in 11 3^% 
which introduces the command to the idlers in 3*-**, when compared 
with the corresponding section in I 4*-* (Xoix6v xtX.) which intro- 
duces the exhortations of 4*-5*». It is interesting because II 3»» draws 
nothing from 1 4^-* except the Xo(x6v, unless xapocYYcXCaq iSdmopicy sug- 
gests icapaYYiXXoiuv and xoO^^ xal xtpticsTclTc accounts for xoA xotelTt 
%a\ iroc^aere. Rather xoOcb^ xapeXd^exe (cf. i Cor. 151 Gal. i* Phil. 4* 
Col. 2*) xQtp' fH'^v (I 4O appears first in II 3* xord djv xotp^dodiv i)v xotp- 
cXd^Tc xap' iji^v; and xb xa><; 8fl &(t&^ xtptxaerttv (I 4*) appears first in 
II 3' xfa>^ del (ii(Aeladat &(i.&^, the resulting combination tlliyat xa><; 8cl 
being found also in Col. 4* and i Tim. 3". But the adTol ydp oTSore of 
II 3' comes not from oTSorc ydp I 4*, but rather from the aOrol ydp oT- 
Zaxt of I 2» or 3*. But to return to II 3»-»; w. >-* are new and fit nicely 
into the situation at Corinth; oO ydp xdvTuv 1I) xfort^ betrays a mood 
similar to that in I 2"-**; xpoae6xco0e dSeXfol xtpl fjpUuv (Heb. 13**; 
cf. Col. 4*) is not a slavish reproduction of I 5** as the omission of xa{ 
and the changed position of d$eX9o( indicate. To be sure, 6 Xhyoq toO 
xup(oo occurs elsewhere in Paul only I i« (4")* though Col. 3" has 
h X6Yoq ToD xptoToC; but x6pio(; is characteristic of II compared with I, 
and in 3>-*, as in Phil. 4»-*, occurs four times. In II 3', xiorb? li ianv 
b x6pioq Sf agrees with I 5*^ only in xt(r:6<; and S^; orr^pf^ct (2*0 need 
come neither from I 3* nor from 3" (cf. Rom. i" i6*0t ^^nd fuXd^ct is 
used elsewhere in Paul only with y6(j.oc. In II $\ xtxofOapiev iv xup(^ 
(Phil. 2*0) which is characteristic of Paul, does not occur in I; xotp- 
atyyiXko^iMv is not quite xapatYYeX(a<; i5(i>xacpMv (4*); and xal xoieiTt 
xal xoti^aeTt resembles I 4^^ or 5" more than 4^ In II 3*, 6 8^ x6p(o<; xa- 
TcuOOvat &(jUov Td^ xapSfa^ reminds one of &(t&^ 8^ 6 x6pio^ (I 3")f of 
xarreu66vat (3")) and of &ijl6v xd^ xap8(a^ (31*; 11 2*')* It will be re- 
membered that of the 146 words common to I and II, xaereuOOvctv, 6ea- 
aaeXov(Xf6^, ipci>T$v (Phil.), and xcptxo(T)9(^ (Eph.) are the only ones 
not foimd in one or more of the Major Epistles of Paul; and that xomu- 
66vciv Td^ xap8(a^ is a good Lxx. phrase. If now we follow the order of 
allusions in n 3»-» to I, we shall have I 4^ (Xotx6v), 5" (xpoac6xeo6e), 
!• (6 X6yo^ tou xup(ou), 2»*-" (06 Y^P "JcAvtwy ^) x(aTi<;), 5" (xiot6<;), 3* 
or 3" (<rnjp(?ei), [Phil. 2" xcxofOoqjisv h xup{ci>], 4" or 5" (xotelTc), 3" 
(h Ik x6p(0(;), 3" (xareuOGvat), 3^* (b^LUiv xdiq xap8(ae<;)* It is evident 
that the writer of II 3 1* does not take much from the corresponding I 
4*-', but rather mingles scattered reminiscences from I with his new 
material (w. >-«• <• »»»)• 

Finally, II 31* agrees with the corresponding I 5** only in the initial 
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aM^ hk h Oebq t^< tlgijyriqf and even so 6e6(; becomes xOpco^. The 
prayer itself is different. Then, instead of the xiaT6(; clause (I 5*0 » 
II inserts the new b x6p(oq (urd xdcvruv &ijl£>v. 

(J) Apart from the epistolary outline, there are few lengthy 
agreements in the phrases common to I and II. 

The superscription of n i^-* differs from that in I i^ in adding fjpUuv 
to xatTp( and dhcb 6eou icacTp6^ xtX. to eCp'^vt). While iv 6eq> Korpl (^i(JUdv) 
and h xup((p T. X. (also 11 3") are not found elsewhere in N. T., the iv 
is distinctively Pauline; moreover, both x&pi<i %a\ cCp^vi] and Otb^ xacr^p 
are characteristic of Paul. In the first thanksgiving, the 'xdcvroTc icepl 
vdvTuv &;jLb>v of 1 1* recurs in II i* without xdvrciiv; furthermore xdEvroTc xtpl 
6tJiMv II I" 2" agrees not with 1 1« or 2" but with 11 1». The first prayer 
with ae6T6(; (11 2**) agrees with I 3" in the mention but not in the order 
of the divine names; and the second prayer with aiM^ (11 3**) has Lord 
not God of peace (I 5"). The xpoflrt6x«o6t xtX. of II 3* is not identical 
with I 5**. Striking is igtaxdnuy ^k b^t/kq d5eXfo( (11 2^ I 5"), for in this 
phrase we expect icapaxaXou(iev; but iporqEv is found in Phil, and of 
course frequently in the papyri. The briefest agreement in the epistolary 
outline is xh Xo(x6v 11 3* = Xo(x6v I 4^ In this connection may also be 
noted dStXfol irfacicr]\U)foi &xb xup(ou which, though it occurs in the 
second thanksgiving of n (2") is a purposed reminiscence of dSeXfol 
^onnxiivot &xb toO 6eou in the first thanksgiving of I (iO< The idea of 
election though not the word is present in both contexts (^Xof^ I i*; 
eTXoTo, ixdeXeaev, xtpcxodQotv II 2"-"). 

Apart from the epistolary outline, the agreements are seldom lengthy. 
Furthermore, the setting of the phrases in II is usually different from their 
setting in I. The two lengthiest agreements occur in II 3**"; the 
first (3*) iv x6xii> xal (i^xOci) (I 2* xbv x6xov fi^jiuv xal xbv (i^xOov) vuxtbq 
xal liiijipat^ i^yatX,6[uvot xpb^ xb (if) ixipatp^9ae( Ttva b^jiuv appears in a 
different context in I 2* and is a purposed reminiscence (see note on II 
3*); the following elements in it are found elsewhere in Paul but not 
elsewhere in the N. T.: x6xo<; xal (i6x0o^ (2 Cor. 11*' x6x(|> xal (j.6xO(|>), 
xpb^ Tb (i^ with infin., and ixc^apelv (2 Cor. 2>; nowhere else in Gk. 
Bib.); on the other hand vuxxb^ xal V^pa(; is found elsewhere in 
N. T. but not elsewhere in Paul. The second (3")i xal ydp Stc (not 
elsewhere in N. T.) 4(icv xpbq &(idt<; (cf. 2> Av xpb<; b\LSL<;) appears in a dif- 
ferent connection in I 3^. Briefer reminiscences are aOrol ydp oTSort 
II 3' (I 2* 3* 5*) and Ipyov xforetix; 11 i" (I i') which are not found else- 
idiere in the N. T.; xal did touto II 2" (I 2") and 6 X6']fo< xoii xup{ou 
n 3* (I !• 4") which are found elsewhere in N. T. but not elsewhere in 
Paul; b Oeb^ fRifiiv II i»- » (I 2* 3» i Cor. 6"), ^Wpa xiip(oo II 2* (I s«), 
4 xfoTcq &(ji&v II I*- * (I i» 3*- »• •• '• "), f) xapouaCa toO xup(oo (fKuiiv 'I. X.) 
n 2> (1 3" 4" 5" I Cor. is«), x6<; Stl II 3* (1 4» CoL 4«), and onjpflUiv xal 
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icacpaxaXtTv 11 2'' (I 3*; cf. Rom. i'*), which are found elsewhere in 
N. T. and elsewhere in Paul; and dfpa o5v dStXfoC 11 2" (I 5* Rom. &'*), 
xh e6aeYYiX(ov fKi^v II 2*' (I i*) which are found elsewhere in Paul but 
not elsewhere in N. T. 

(e) In the passage i'-2", which consists of new material, 
there is but slight evidence of literary dependence on I, although 
knowledge of I is presupposed. In this material, distinctively 
Pauline elements occur. 

In 1 1^" the stress is laid on election evidenced by the reception of 
the word in great 6X(4»(^, and not on judgment (I'O; but in II i*-^*, 
the emphasis is put not so much on election as on the certainty of ac- 
quittal in judgment. This certainty is due to the fact of their endurance 
and faith, and the judgment is sketched in w. ^->>. It b not strange that 
6X(4>(^ occurs in both passages; but hpfh (I i^O is not in 11 nor lu,iy[L6^ 
(n i^ in I. The iv t^ dxoxaX64>ee toG xup(ou 'liiooQ dhc* o6pacvoG of 11 i' 
is not a literary dependence on I 4*% yuxxa^iinxcn die* oOpotvou ; ''his 
angels of power" is unique in Gk. Bib. and does not come from 1 3"; the 
saints, Mlxtynti and CXeOpoq come respectively not from I 3" 4* 5* 
but from the Lxx. In II i"-", IpYov xforeia^ is the only certain reminis- 
cence of I (i*)» for h 6fb^ 4(&^v is found not only in I 2* 3* but elsewhere 
in Paul, as well as elsewhere in the N. T. and Lxx.; icdcvroTc xtpl b^jiuv 
comes not from 1 1* but from II i*. In II 2\ ixiauvarjfUY^ refers to 1 4**-^* 
but is not discussed in 2*-"; ixioToXf)^ in 2* refers to I. 

The Pauline elements have already been mentioned: eTxtp (i*)> the 
touch (AcO* 4(&^v (iO» &xaxo6e(v t^ t^acfftXit^ (i*)i «ft9tv leading to 
the STt clause with ixtoreOOr] (i^^), 6^ Stc (2*), and ol dxoXX6{uvoe (2**); 
see further the notes ad i*'2". 

(/) The freedom with which the author of 11 gives expression 
to Pauline convictions is illustrated in 2*'"". 

In n 2 » the epistolary outline of I 2" b followed, but the new 6fc(- 
Xo(wv purposely repeats II i*. The ''brethren beloved by the Lord" 
(not God as in I lO b an intentional reference to I V; but what fol- 
lows b not a slavish combination of ixXo-f^ (I i^} & xaX£>v (I 2^ or 5**), 
Tb t^yikiov 4(&6v (I I Of xtptxo(T}atv (1 5*) and S6Sa{v (1 2"), but b a fresh 
and vigorous statement of Pauline convictions, sweeping from everlast- 
ing to everlasting, akin to I 5* but not betraying literary dependence 
on the same. In the midst thereof come the effective but in Paul unusual 
dhc* dfcpxf^<;, iytaa\i.h^ xyt6(AaTo^ (i Pet. i')i and xfort^ iXtfitlaq (due to 
v. "). A similar freedom b witnessed also in 11 1"*" (see notes ad loc,), 

(g) Finally it is interesting to observe that from 11 3*-" it is 
possible to get a dearer.picture of the situation presupposed by 
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I 4""*' and s" (povdereiTe tow ara/cToi;?) than from those 
passages themselves. II at this point explains I. 

The statement that n $*-*■ »» " is a reproduction of I 2«-» 4" " i«» 5" 
is misleading. Were it not for the context in which xtptxorrelv dkdniTbx; 
(n 3*- ^0 &n<l dkoexTeiv (3') appear, we should not be certain that vouOe- 
TElTc (cf. n 3") To6<; dn6aLtou<; (I 5") referred not to the disorderly in 
general, as I 4"-" allows, but specifically to the idlers. The author of 
n thus betrays at this point first-hand acquaintance with the situa- 
tion faced in I. 

The [u\ulaBai of 3^ refers to work not to suffering (I i* 2i« (it(j.i]TaeO; 
tOicov in view of Phil. 3" is a natural word for "example" without re- 
course to the t6xov of I i'; the idea of waiving apostolic right in love 
(3*) appears in a different setting in I 2*-', and the language in which it 
is expressed agrees not with I 2*-' but with i Cor. g* ■•; and although 3* 
and 1 2'-* alike hint at self-sacrifice, (irraSoGvat xdi<; ^ux&<i does not suggest 
8t56vaR t6xov. Furthermore, the lengthy agreement of 3* with I 2* 
is intentional, that of 3** with I 3* accidental, as 11 2> suggests. These 
facts, coupled with the tactful treatment of the case of the idlers, es- 
pecially the significant emphasb in 3", which is far from Kirchenzitcht, 
with the ethical turn in oO OiXei (3*«) and with the quite Pauline h xuptcp 
(3"), point distinctly to the hand of Paul. 

(B) Hypothesis of Forgery, — ^Notwithstanding the fact that 
the greater part of the material in II is new, that, aside from 
the agreements in the epistolary outline of I and II, the reminis- 
cences from I but rarely occur in the corresponding sections of 
n, that these reminiscences are worked over freely and mingled 
with new material, and that II 3*"" reflects an intimate and first- 
hand acquaintance with the situation presupposed by I 4""^* 5**, 
it is nevertheless held that it is quite as easy to imagine that a 
later writer familiar with I and with the style of Paul imitated 
I for his own purpose, as that Paul himself wrote II. Since then 
it is a psychological impossibility for Paul to have written II to 
the same persons a few months after I, the alternative is a forger. 

But apart from the consideration that those who support the 
hypothesis of forgery fail to indicate what are the criteria for a 
psychological impossibility in such a case, it is to be observed 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to determine what the pur- 
pose of the forger is and why he hits on I as the point of departure 
for his pseudepigraphon* 
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It is sometimes urged that II is written to take the place of I. Were 
this true, the reason for the forgery would be patent. But as both Mc- 
GifiFert (EB. 5042) and Wrede (60) insist, there is no indication of an in- 
tention to "save Paul's reputation and set him right with the Thess. 
after his death, by showing that he had not expected the consummation 
as soon as I seemed to imply'* (McGiffert). In fact, 2^* intimates that 
the authority of I is formally recognised (Wrede). Hence '' the sole pur- 
pose of the eschatological passage is dearly to put a stop to the fanaticism 
to which the belief in the speedy consummation was giving rise" (Mc- 
Giffert; so essentially Kern, 214, Weizs&cker, 250, and Wrede, 67-69). 

To this it may be rejoined: (i) The internal evidence of the second 
letter reveals not one but two purposes, to encourage the faint-hearted 
who had become more despondent by reason of the assertion that the 
day is present and to warn more sharply the idlers who since the writ- 
ing of I had become more troublesome. Hollmann recognises this two- 
fold purpose in that he affirms that the forger united closely the strained 
eschatological situation and the flight from labour. (2) If 2^-" b de- 
signed as a corrective of prevailing wrong impressions as to the immi- 
nence of the Parousiaf it chooses an extremely obscure method of illumi- 
nating the minds of the readers. On the assumption of genuineness, the 
reason for the obscurity is clear; the Thessalonians, since they knew the 
teaching already, needed only to be reminded of it. (3) Neither Kern 
nor Wrede has succeeded in explaining just why I is seized upon as the 
point of departure for the pseudepigraphon. (4) It is admittedly 
(Wrede, 37/. and McGiffert, EB. 5042) difficult to believe that a letter 
could be sent to the Thessalonians and be accepted by them as Pauline 
before Paul's death; or to believe that a letter addressed to them but 
not really intended for them could have gained currency as Pauline in 
Paul's lifetime. It is necessary therefore to go beyond the sixties, down 
even to the end of the first or even to the beginning of the second cen- 
tury in order to make a forgery intelligible. But the further one goes 
beyond 50 a.d. the harder it is to account for that intimate acquaintance 
with the situation implied by I, which is revealed especially in 11 3«>». 
(s) There is no essential incompatibility between I 5* ■• and II 2>-", 
between signs and suddenness, as both McGiffert and Wrede concede. 
(6) At every point the exegesis of II is easiest on the assumption of 
genuineness. (7) The hypothesis of forgery proceeds on the supposition 
that it is a psychological impossibility for Paul to have written n a few 
months after I to the same people. But criteria for distinguishing what 
is psychologically possible or impossible to Paul are not adduced. The 
only evidence that throws any light on the matter is the statement of 
Paul to another Macedonian church : '' To go on writing the same things 
is not tedious to me, while to you it is safe" (Phil. 3O. To be sure, there 
are no objective criteria to go by; no two other extant letters of Paul 
in which two out of the three situations in one letter are treated in a 
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second letter written less than three months later. On the assumption 
of genuineness, it is evident that it was important for Paul to remember 
I, for its utterances at certain points had been misconstrued by some. 
And since, according to Phil. 3', Paul could write the same things if 
necessary, the presence in II of reminiscences, apart from the epistolary 
outline, is natural, especially if II is a reply to a letter which the Thessar 
lonians sent to Paul asking advice concerning the faint-hearted and the 
idlers, a letter written after their reading of I and after their failure to 
cope successfully with the difficulty created by the assertion that the 
day of the Lord was actually present. Indeed, it is not improbable that, 
as Zahn (ItUrod, 1, 250; cf, Mo£f. Introd. 76) suggests, Paul read over the 
original draft of I before he dictated II, for in the light of Cicero's usual 
habit (c/.Zahn, loc, cit.) and of similar evidence from the papyri (c/. Deiss. 
Lighty 227/.), it may be assumed that the letters of Paul were usually 
revised after dictation and copied, the copy being sent, and the original 
draft retained by Paul or his secretary. At the same time, it is strange 
that the epistolary outline of 11 should agree so closely with that of I. 
But strangeness is not identical with psychological impossibility. 

(s) Hypothesis of Genuineness, — Since the antecedent prob- 
ability, namely, the intelligibility of the historical situation im- 
plied by II, the language, the personal equation, and the religious 
convictions, is distinctly in favour of Pauline authorship, and since 
the objection to the genuineness on the score of alleged discrepan- 
cies between I 5^ ■• and II 2^'" is not insuperable, the hypothesis 
of genuineness may be assumed as the best working hypothesis 
in spite of the difficulties suggested by the literary resemblances, 
especially the striking agreement in the epistolary outline. 

Hamack, however (pp. cU.)^ like Wrede, is convinced that it is psycho- 
logically impossible for II to have been written by Paul a few months 
after I to the same address, although the criteria for determining psy- 
chological impossibility are not stated. But he is equally confident that 
II is thoroughly Pauline. The only way then out of the conclusion that 
n is a forgery is the postulate that there were two churches in Thessa- 
lonica, one the main church composed of Gentiles, the other a kind of 
annex made up of Jews; and that I was addressed to the Gentile and II 
to the Jewish church. Although Paul ordered the former to see to it 
that the latter should hear the first epistle read (I $")» yet he was aware 
that the exhortations in reference to impurity, a sin to which Gentiles 
were susceptible, and in reference to eschatology (new teaching in 1 4"-", 
and simple in I 5*'")> had in mind mainly if not wholly the problems of 
the Gentile Christians. Accordingly, in order to meet the specific needs 
of the Jewish Christians who were steeped in eschatology and had begun 
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to believe that the day of the Lord was present, and who were also idle 
(for although the Gentiles were idle, the Jews were the conspicuous idlers, 
as the severe reproof of n 3*-" shows), he writes the second letter at 
the same time as I, or a few days after I. Though both types of Chris- 
tians were dear to Paul, yet the letter to the Jewish annex, while not 
unfriendly, lacks the warm tone and the intimate friendliness of I, is 
in fact somewhat severe (3" '•), official and ceremonious (6fc(Xo(icv 
I* 2**}. This postulate, once made, is worked out with the brilliance 
familiar to readers of his discussion of the Priscan authorship of 
Hebrews. 

Waiving the suggestion that the hypothesis would be relieved of 
one difficulty if the traditional assertion that II is severe, official, and 
ceremonious were dispensed with altogether, two important difficulties 
may be suggested, one that the evidence adduced for the existence of a 
separate Jewish Christian group is not quite conclusive, and the other 
that the psychological difficulty that prompts the postulate is not en- 
tirely removed. As to the first point, Hamack assumes that the O. T. 
colouring in II suggests Jewish Christian readers, an assumption which 
is disputable; also that the Gentiles had had no instruction in escha- 
tology beyond the simplest teaching as to the suddenness of the day 
and the necessity for watchfulness, an assumption difficult not only in 
the light of 1 5* '*, but also of 1 4**-*' where Paul includes in his new teach- 
ing apocalyptic details which, on the theory of simplicity, are irrelevant. 
Furthermore, while Acts 17^ states that the preaching in the synagogue 
succeeded with a few Jews and with a great many Gentiles, men and 
women, who as adherents of the synagogue may be presumed to have 
been acquainted with the Messianic hopes of the Jews in their Bpocalyp- 
tic expression, still it has nothing to say of the formation of two separate 
Christian groups. Still further, the first letter betrays no knowledge 
of the existence of more than one Christian assembly in Thessalon- 
ica, for the "all" in 5" obviously suggests not an annex of Jewish 
Christians but recalcitrants, most probably some of the idle brethren, 
within the one church of the Thessalonians. Moreover, the reading 
dxatpx^v (see note on 2^), which did not suggest the hypothesis but 
which to Hamack is objective evidence in favour of it, is less suitable 
than dx' ipxf)^ in a context designed to assure the readers of their cer- 
tainty of salvation. The second important difficulty with this plausible 
hypothesis is that the psychological impossibility which prompts it is 
not entirely eliminated, for although the presence of reminiscences is 
adequately accounted for, the siuprising similarity of the epbtolary 
outline is not. 

Lake {Exp, Times, Dec. 1910, 131-3, and Tke Earlier Epistles of St. 
Paul, 191 1, 83 jf.) inclines to. think that Hamack's theory complies with 
all the conditions of the problem; Dibelius and Knopf (TLZ, 191 1, 455- 
457) speak hesitatingly. 
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§ Vn. THE TEXT. 

The text of Westcott and Hort is followed almost without 
exception in the commentary. The nomenclature is that of 
Gregory, Die Griechischen Handsckriften des N. T. 1908 and Text 
Kriiik des N, T. Ill, 1909 {cf. Souter, Nov. Test. Graece, 1910). 
The various readings are taken from the apparatus of Tischen- 
dorf (Nov. Test. Graece, vol. 11, ed. 8, 1872) and of Souter. 

The various readings from Greek manuscripts, versions, and patristic 
writers have been cited in the interest of exegesis. The following au- 
thorities have been most serviceable: Zimmer (Der Text der Thessa- 
Umicherbrieje, 1893), B. Weiss {TextkrUik der Paulinischen Brief e, in 
TU,* 1896), and the textual notes in the commentaries of Findlay and 
Dobschatz. 

(i) Greek Manuscripts, — ^From the lists in Gregory {op, cit,) 
and von Soden {Die Sckriften des N. T., begun in 1902 and now 
(1912) nearing completion), it would appear that about six 
hundred Greek manuscripts contain i, 2 Thess. wholly or in part. 
The twenty-one imdals among them may be briefly enumerated 
as follows: 

K (e a p r). Cod. SinaiticuSy saec. iv, now at St. Petersburg. 
Edited by Tischendorf, its discoverer, in 1862. Photo- 
graphic reproduction by H. and K. Lake, Oxford, 191 1. 
Contains I and II complete. 

A (e a p r). Cod. Alexandrinus, saec. v, now in the British 
Museum. Edited by Woide in 1786. Facsimile by E. 
M. Thompson, 1879. Contains I and 11 complete. 

B (e a p r). Cod. Vaticanus, saec. iv, now in the Vatican 
Library. Photographic reproduction by Cozza-Luzi, 
Rome, 1889, and by the Milan firm of Hoepli, 1904. 
Contains I and II complete. 

C (e a p r). Cod. Epkraemi Rescriptus, saec. v, now in the 
National Library at Paris. The N. T. fragments were 
edited by Tischendorf in 1843. Contains I i* evxapia- 
rovfi€V — 2" €y€vrf0r]T€, 
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D (p). Cod, ClaromontanuSy saec. vi, Graeco-Latin, now in 
the National Library at Paris. Edited by Tischendorf 
in 1852. Contains I and II complete. 

[E] Cod. SangermanensiSy saec. ix, now at St. Petersburg. 
A copy of D. 

F (p). Cod. Augiensis, saec. ix, Graeco-Latin, now in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. An exact tran- 
script by Scrivener, 1859. Contains I and II complete. 

G (p). Cod. BoemerianuSj saec. ix, now in the Royal Library 
at Dresden. "It is closely related to F, according to 
some the archetype of F" (Souter). Edited by Matthaei, 
1791. Im Lichidruck nachgebildet, Leipzig (Hiersemann), 
1909. Contains I and II complete. 

H (p). Cod.Saec.m. Most of the forty-one leaves now known 
are in the National Library at Paris; the remainder are 
at Athos, Moscow, St. Petersburg, Kiev, and Turin. 
The fragments at Kiev contain 2 Cor. 4*"^, i Thess. 2*"*' 
{fiprjfiov€V€T€ . . . eoTip dkrjOay;) and 4*"" (eavrop cr#ceuo9 
. . . <f>L\orifuaOai)\ cf, H. Omont, Notice sur un trts 
ancien manuscrit, etc. 1889. 

I (p). Cod. Saec. V. Ms. 4 in the Freer Collection at Detroit, 
Michigan. This manuscript is a "badly decayed frag- 
ment, now containing many short portions of the epistles 
of Paul. It is written on parchment in small uncials and 
probably belongs to the fifth century. . . . Originally 
contained Acts and practically all of the epistles but not 
Revelation. . . . While no continuous portion of the 
text remains, many brief passages from Eph. Phil. Col. 
Thess. and Heb. can be recovered" (H. A. Sanders, Bib- 
lical World, vol. XXI, 1908, 142; cf. also Gregory, Das 
Freer-LogioHy 1908, 24). The fragments of Thess., a col- 
lation of which Prof. Sanders kindly sent me, contain 

J jl-S.9-10 27-8. 14-16 ^2-4. 11-19 ^9-9. lft-18 c^-ll- O*** H I^''* ^^^^ 
2&-8. 16-17 98-10^ 

K (a p). Cod. MosquensiSy saec. ix, now at Moscow. Col- 
lated by Matthaei, 1782. Contains I and II complete. 
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L (a p). Cod. AngdicuSf saec. ix, now in the Angelican Li- 
brary at Rome. Collated among others by Tischen- 
dorf (1843) and Tregelles (1845). Contains I and II 
complete. 

P (a p r). Cod. PorphyrianuSy saec. ix, now at St. Peters- 
burg. Edited by Tischendorf (1865). Contains I and 
II except I 3' firjiceri — r)/jLeK 01 4". 

^ (e a p). Cod. Saec. viii-^, now at Mount Athos. Contains 
I and II complete. 

048 (a p). Cod. Saec. v, now in the Vatican Library, a frag- 
mentary palimpsest. Contains 1 1*** with the short codex 
title. 

049 (a p). Cod. Saec. viii-4x^ now at Mount Athos. Contains 
I 1^2" avOponroav, 

056 (a p). Cod. Saec. x, now in the National Library at Paris. 
I and II were collated by Van Sittart (Gregory, Text 
Kritik, 296). 

07s (p)« C'(?rf. Saec. X, now in the National Library at Athens 
(Gregory, *Wrf. 309). 

GUI (p). Cod. Saec. vii (?), now in the Royal Museimi at 
Berlin, a fragment containing only 11 1^-2*, mutilated 
in I*** and i^^2*. Printed in Gregory (ibid. 1075 Jf.)- 

0142 (a p). Cod. Saec. x, now in the Royal Library at Mu- 
nich. Contains I and II complete. 

0150 (p). Cod. Saec. ix (Gregory, ibid. 1081), now at Patmos. 

0151 (p). Cod. Saec. ix or x (Gregory, ibid. 1081), now at 
Patmos. 

These uncials may be summarised as to date thus: Saec. iv (kB), 
V (ACL 048), vi (DH.),vii (oiii), viii-ix (^049), ix (EFGKLP.0150), 
iz-x (0151), and x (056. 075. 0142). 

There are about 585 minuscules which contain I and II complete or 
in part. Of these the following 38 appear to be the oldest: Saec. ix 
(1430. 1862. 1900); ix-x (33. 1841); X (i. 82. 93. 221. 454. 456. 457. 
605. 619. 627. 920. 1175 (I i»*-2" is lacking). 1244. 1739. 1760. 1770. 
1836. 1845. 1870. 1880. 1891. 1898. 1905. 1920. 1954 (I i»-2» is lacking). 
1997. 1998. 2110. 2125); X'zi (1851 (II 3^-1* is lacking). 1910. 1912. 
1927). 
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The leading minuscules, according to SH. (Ixv) are: $$ (saec. ix-x), 
1912 (saec. x-xi), 104. 424. 436. 1908 (saec. xi), 88. 321 (saec. xii), 263 
(saec. xiii-xiv)y 5. 489 (saec. xiv), and 69 (saec. xv), one of the Ferrar 
Group. 

(2) Versions. — ^The following versions are occasionally quoted : 
Latin including Old Latin and Vulgate (Vulg.), Syriac Vulgate 
(Pesh.), Coptic in the Bohairic dialect (Boh.), and Armenian 
(Arm.). 

(a) Latin, Witnesses for the Old Latin are the Latin of the bi- 
linguals D (E) F G, namely, d (e) f (?) g (?) ; r (saec. vii, a fragment now 
in Munich containing Phil. 4"-** and i Thess. i^-^*, discovered and edited 
by Ziegler, ItalafragmerUe der Paulinischen Brief e, 1876); X« (saec. vii- 
viii, now in the Bodleian; according to Wescott (Smith's DB. 3458/.) it 
agrees in many cases with d almost or quite alone); also the citations of 
the Speculum («m; edited by Weihrich in the Vienna Corpus, xii, 1887; 
contains 1 2»-" 4>-" $•-" II i"-" 3*-"); and of Ambrosiaster (= Ambst., 
quoted from a collation which Prof. Souter was good enough to send 
me), and others. The Vulgate is cited from Nestle's edition {Nov, Test. 
Graece, 1906); there are occasional references to the Vulgate codices 
Amiatinus (=am.; saec. viii) and Fuldensis (=fuld.; saec. vi). On 
the Latin versions, see Kennedy in HDB. Ill, 47-62 and Burkitt in EB. 

4992/. 

(6) Syriac. According to Burkitt {EB. 4998 jf.), "no manuscript of 
the Old Syriac version of the Pauline Epistles is known to have survived." 
The Syriac Vulgate or Peshitta, of which some sixty-seven manuscripts 
are available for Paul (Gregory, Text Kritik, 520/.), owes its origin (so 
Burkitt) to Rabbula, Bishop of Edessa (411-435 aj>.), and represents a 
revision of an older Syriac translation. On the Syriac versions includ- 
ing the later revisions of Philoxenus (aj>. 508) and Thomas of Harkel 
(a.d. 616), see Burkitt {op. cit.). 

(c) Coptic. The Bohairic is dted from Homer: Coptic Version of 
the N. T. in the Northern Dialect, 111, 1905. 

N. B. In the library of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, of New York, there 
are about fifty manuscripts in the Sahidic dialect of the Coptic, formerly 
in the Coptic Monastery of St. Michael, in the Fayyiim. Prof. Hyver- 
nat, the future editor, announces that the N. T. is represented by three 
complete gospels (Mt. Mk. and Jn.; Lk. is incomplete), fourteen letters 
of Paul, the two of Peter, and the three of John {JBL. XXXI, 191 2, 55). 

(d) Armenian, On this version, see Conybeare in HDB. I, 153/. 
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§Vm. COMMENTARIES. 

Commentaries and annotations on Thessalonians are unex- 
pectedly nimierous. The list given in the following paragraphs 
does not pretend to be exhaustive. 

On the history of interpretation, the following commentators are im- 
portant: Crocius, Pelty Lillie, DobschQtz, and especially Bomemann 
(1-7 and 538-708). 

(i) In the early church, the most important conmientators 
are the Antiochans Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and 
Theodoret in Greek; also Ephraem in Syriac, and Ambrosiaster 
and Pelagius in Latin. 

For patristic commentators, see the notes in Swete's edition of Th. 
Mops, on the Minor Epbtles of Paul, and Turner's article, Greek Pa- 
tristic Commentaries on the Pauline Epistles in HDB. V, 484-53 1 . Origen 
is apparently the first commentator on our letters; but only one definite 
comment is extant, I 4**-*' (quoted by Jerome, Ep. 119). The commen- 
taries of the Antiochans Theodore of Heraclea, the pupil of Ludan, 
Apollinaris of Laodicea, and Diodore of Tarsus, the teacher of Chrys. 
and Th. Mops., are known, if at all, only in fragments {cf. Cramer, 
Catenae, 1841-44). The homilies of Chrysostom, eleven on I and five 
on n (ed. F. Field, Oxford, 1885) have influenced not only the gatherers 
of catenae in the Middle Ages but every comm. down to the present. 
Equally an Antiochan, but less homiletical and more exegetical than 
Chrys. b his friend Theodore of Mopsuestia (f c. 429) whose work on the 
Minor Epistles of Paul is fully extant in a Latin translation and partly 
in the original (ed. H. 6. Swete, Th. Mops, in epistclas Pauli, Cambridge, 
1880-1882, and enriched by invaluable notes). This work is "the first 
and ahnost the last exegetical book produced in the ancient church 
which will bear any comparison with modem commentaries'' (G. H. 
Gilbert, Interpretation of the Bible, 1908, 135). Theodoret of Cyrrhus 
(t 457)» a pupil of Theodore, gathers from him and Chrjrs. and aims at 
conciseness of expression. Less penetrating than they, he is still an 
Antiochan in method (ed. Marriott, Oxford, 1852, 1870). 

Of Ephraem S3rrus (t 373), a few notes on Paul have been preserved 
in Armenian; these were translated into Latin and published by the 
Mechitarist Fathers, Venice, 1893. 

Two important Latin commentators of the fourth century are Am- 
brosiaster and Pelagius. By the former is meant the work on Paul 
published along with the works of Ambrose in Migne (PL. 17); see 
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Souter, TS. VII, 4, 1905. The text of Pelagius, bound up with the works 
of Jerome in Migne (PL, 30, 670 jf.)i is corrupt; but of Ms. cxix in the 
Grand Ducal Library at Karlsruhe, Souter (in a paper read before the 
British Academy, Dec. 12, 1906, and published 1907: Comm, ofPelagius 
on the Epistles of Paul) says, " it is pure Pelagius, perhaps the only copy 
in existence." 

(2) "In the Middle Ages, exegesis consisted chiefly in the re- 
production of the expositions of the fathers, in collections and 
compilations, called epitomes, glosses, postilles, chains." "The 
traditional principle of exegesis became more and more dominant, 
and alongside of this the allegorical method was found to be the 
most convenient for reconciling Scripture with tradition. The 
literal and the historical sense was almost entirely ignored" 
(Briggs,5F5.4S3/.). 

Among the later Greeks, the most important is John of Damascus 
(t c. 760; Migne, PG, 95). On (Ecumenius and the other Greek 
catenists, e, g. Theophylact and Euthymius Zigabenus, both of whom 
died in the early twelfth century, see Turner (pp. cU.), 

The most important commentators in Latin are the scholastic master 
Thomas Aquinas (f 1274) and Nicolaus de Lyra, the free but faithful 
converted Jew (f 1340). Mainly compilers are Florus Diaconus (t c. 860; 
Migne, PL, 119) who for Paul gathered together the stray comments 
of Augustine (cf. Bom. 559); Haymo (? f 853; Migne, PL, 117, 765/.); 
Rabanus Maurus (t 856; Migne, PL, 112, 539/.) and his pupil Wala- 
frid Strabo (f 849; Migne, PL, 114, 615 jf.) who was audoritas to Peter 
Lombard (t 1164); Atto (tQ^i; ed. Burontius, Vercelli, 1768); Her- 
vaeus Burgidolensis (t 1150; Migne, PL. i8i, 1355 Jf.; follows Augus- 
tine freely); and Dionysius the Carthusian (f 1471) the new edition of 
whose works begun in 1896 contemplates forty-five quarto volumes; a 
fruitful but unoriginal compiler. 

(3) In the sixteenth century, the Protestant Reformers agreed 
with the humanists, of whom Erasmus is the conspicuous ex- 
ample, in going back to the Hebrew and Greek text of Scripture 
and in giving the grammatical and literal sense over against the 
allegorical, but "insisted that Scripture should be its own in- 
terpreter and that it was not to be interpreted by tradition or 
external ecclesiastical authority" (Briggs, SHS. 456). Of the 
three great exegetes, Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin, the greatest 
is Calvin. 
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Erasmus (t 1536) edited the annotations of the Italian humanist 
Laurentius Valla (f 1457) in 1505, and a paraphrase of his own on all 
of Paul in 152 1. Luther did not comment on our letters. Calvin's 
comm. on Thess. appeared in 1539 (best edition in Corpus Ref, 52, 1895, 
133-218) andZwingU'sin 1526 (ed. operaexegd. 1581, vol. IV). "Worthy 
to stand by their side" (Briggs) are Bugenhagen (1524), Bullinger 
(t 1575) and Musculus (t 1563). Beza's AnnokUiones in N. T. (1565) 
should be mentioned. Melanchthon did not, but his friend Camerarius 
(NotaliOj 1554) and his pupil Strigel {Hypomneumata, 1565) did comment 
on our epistles. 

The immediate successors of the Reformers "had somewhat of their 
spirit, although the sectarian element already influenced them in the 
maintenance of the peculiarities of the different national churches" 
(Briggs,5i75. 457). Calvinists are Hyperius (t 1564), Marloratus (1561), 
Hemmingsen (f 1600), Aretius (t i574)f Zanchius (f 1590) and Piscator 
(1589). Lutherans are Flacius (1570), Hunnius (t 1603), Georgius 
Major (t 1574) and Sehiecker (f 1592). In Britain we have John Jewel 
whose sermons, edited by John Garbrand (1583), are the first exposi- 
tion of our epistles in English; and Robert Rollock, principal or first 
master of the Univ. of Edinburgh, whose Latin commentary (1598) was 
followed by his lectures, in English (1606). 

Among Roman Catholic commentators or scholiasts are Faber Stapu- 
lensis (t 1512)1 Gagnaeus (t iS49)» Catharinus (1551), Clarius (f iSS5)» 
Sasbout (1561), 2^ers (f 1559), Arias (f 1598), Serarius (f 1609), and 
Estius (t 1613). 

(4) The seventeenth century is marked by the exegetical ac- 
tivity of the British Puritans such as Edward Leigh and Mat- 
thew Poole, and by the revival in Holland of the spirit of Eras- 
mus in the person of Hugo de Groot who combined sound 
classical learning with a keen historical sense. Like Grotius 
is Hammond who insisted on the plain, literal, and historical 
meaning. 

On seventeenth-century exegesis in Britain, see especially Briggs, SHS. 
459-469. Leigh's Annotations upon all the N. T. was published in 1650. 
Several of the scholars whom he used in addition to Grotius have com- 
mented upon our epistles, as for example Drusius (161 2, 1616) and de 
Dieu (1646), the Dutch divines; John Cameron (f 1625), the Scot who 
worked chiefly in France; John Mayer (163 1); and William Sdater 
{Exposition with notes on i Thess. 16 19; Brief e Exposition with notes 
on 2 Thess. 1627; this brief exposition nms to 598 quarto pages). The 
annotations of the Westminster divines covering the whole Bible went 
faito a second edition, 2 vols., in 1651. The great compilation Criiici 
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Sacri was published in 1660, 9 vols. "Among the last of the Puritan 
works on the more learned side was the masterpiece of Matthew Poole *' 
(Briggs, op, cU. 467) entitled: Synopsis Criticorum, 1669 jf. in five folio 
volumes (i, 2 Thess. in vol. IV, 1676, col. 943-1004). Poole's English 
Annotations on the Holy Bible was completed by his friends and published 
in 1685. 

The annotaiiones ad V, et N. T, of Grotius was published in Amster- 
dam in 1641 jf. Hammond's Paraphrase and Annotations on the N. T. 
appeared in 1653 and was done into Latin by Clericus in 1698. 

Other British expositors may be named: William Bradshaw (A 
plaine and pithie Exposition of 2 Thess. 1620, edited by Thos. Gataker); 
Timothie Jackson (1621, on 2 Thess.); David Dickson (expositio ana- 
lytica omnium apost. epp. 1645; English in 1659 by W. Retchford); 
Thomas Case (1670; this is not a comm. on i Thess. but an exposition 
of 1 4"-^* entitled Mount Pisgah : or a prospect of heaven) ; James Fergus- 
son (1674; brief exposition of i, 2 Thess.); J. Fell (1675; oi^ Paul's 
letters); Richard Baxter (1684; paraphrase on N. T. with notes doc- 
trinal and practical) ; William Burkitt (i 700; on the N. T.) ; and Daniel 
Whitby (Paraphrase and Commentary on the N, T. 1703). Other Con- 
tinental commentators are Vorstius (f 1622); Cappelus (t 1624); 
Gomarus (t 1641); Diodati (t 1649); Calixtus (f 1656); Haak (1637; 
in English, 1657, under title of Dtitch Annotations^ etc.); Slichting (the 
Socinian, f 1661; Thess. was finished in 1660); Crocius {comm, in om- 
nes epp. Pauli minores, ed. 1663, 3 vols.); Calovius (1672-76; a Lutheran 
who corrects Grot.); and Cocceius (f 1669). Among Roman Catholic 
scholars are Stevart (1609; on i, 2 Thess.); Justinianus (161 2-13); 
Cornelius a Lapide (1614); Bence (1628; depends on Estius); Meno- 
chius (1630; praised by Grot.); Tirinus (1632); Fromond (t 1653; 
depends on Estius); Leander of Dijon (1663); Mauduit (1691); Ques- 
nel (1687; moral reflections in French); and Bemardinus a Piconio 
(1703 in Latin; 1706 in French. Often reprinted; cj. A. H. Prichard, 
1888-90). The Roman Church had its Poole in John de la Haye: 
Biblia Magna (1643, 5 vols.) and Bihlia Maxima (1660, 19 vols.). 

(s) In the eighteenth century, the most important commen- 
tator IS Bengel {Gnomon, 1742). But Emesti's principles of 
interpretation (1761) found fruit in Schott (1834). Flatt (1829) 
is influenced by Storr, and Pelt (1830) by Schieiermacher. 

The attention of the eighteenth century is given to the text (Bentley, 
Mill, Bengel, Semler, Griesbach), and to the gathering of parallels from 
profane literature (Wolf, Kypke, Koppe, Rosenmttller, and especially 
Wetstein in his N. T. (1751)), from Philo (Loesner), and from rab- 
binical sources (Schdttgen and Meuschen). The revival of Biblical 
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studies i^pecially in Germany toward the end of the century (see 
Briggs, SHS. 469 jf.)> due to Lessing, Herder, Semler, Eichhom, and 
others, prepared the way for modem methods of interpretation in the 
nineteenth century. 

British expositors of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth 
century are mainly practical: Matthew Henry (vol. VI, 1721); Philip 
Doddridge (i 739-56) ; Edward Wells (t 1 7 2 7) ; George Benson ( i Thess. 
1731; 2 Thess. 1732); John Guyse (f 1761); John Gill (1746-48); 
John Wesley (1754; depends in part on Bengel, Doddridge, and Gujrse); 
Thomas Scott (178^2); also John Lindsay (t 1768); Thomas Pyle 
(t 1756); John Philips (1751; on i Thess.); Samuel Chandler (t 1766; 
ed. N. White, 1777); James Macknight (1787 and 1795); Thomas Coke 
(1803; depends on Doddridge); Adam Clarke (1810-25); James 
Slade (1816); T. Belsham (t 1829); P. N. Shuttleworth (1829); W. 
Trollope (1828-34); Edward Burton (Greek Test. 1831); S. T. Bloom- 
field (Greek Test. 1832); Charles Eyre (1832); Granville Penn (1837; 
annotations on N. T.); E. Barlee (1837); W. Bruce (1836); and W. 
Heberden (1839). 

Continental scholars: Laurentius (17 14; the first comm. in German, 
according to Dob.); J. Lange (1729); Turretin (t 1737; ed. i, 2 Thess. 
1739); Hetmiann (f 1764); Zachari& (1770); Matthaeus (1785); and 
Olshausen (vols. 1-4, 1830; English by A. C. Kenrick, 1858). 

Roman Catholic interpreters: Natalis Alexander (1710); Rimy 
(1739); Calmet (f 1739); Gregorius Mayer (1788); and Massl (1841- 
48). 



(6) From De Wette (1841) to the present, commentaries on 
our epistles are many and excellent, (i) German. Koch (on 
I Thess. 1849); Liinemann (in Meyer, 1850; 1878* in English 
by Gloag, 1880); Auberlen and Riggenbach (in Lange's Bibel- 
werk, 1864); J. C. K. Hofmann (1862*); P. W. Schmidt (on 
I Thess. 1885); Zockler (in Kurzgefasster Komm, 1887); P. W. 
Schmiedel (in Holtzmann's Handcomm. 1892*); W. Bome- 
mann (in Meyer, 1894); B. Weiss (1896, 1902*); Wohlenberg 
(in Zahn's Komm, 1903); Lueken (in SNT, 1907'); E. von 
Dobschutz (in Meyer, 1909); and M. Dibelius (in Lietzmann's 
Handbuch, 1911). (2) Dutch. Baljon (1907). (3) British. 
Alford (Greek N. T. 1849-61); Jowett (1855); Ellicott (1858); 
Lightfoot (t 1889; Notes on Epistles of St. Paul, 1895); James 
Dnmimond (in International Handbooks, 1899); Findlay (in 
Cambridge Greek Test,, 1904); George Milligan (1908); and 
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MofiFatt (in EGT. 1910). (4) American. John Lillie {The 
Epistles of Paid to the Thess,^ Translated from (he Greek with 
Notes y 1856; and his English edition of Auberlen and Riggen- 
bach, 1868. Lillie's is the most important American work done 
on our epistles); Henry Cowles (Shorter Epistles of Paul, etc. 
1879; popular); W. A. Stevens (in American Comm. 1890); 
and E. T. Horn (in Lutheran Comm. 1896). 

Excellent examples of scholarly exposition with a practical 
purpose are Lillie {Lectures, i860); John Hutchinson (1884); 
and especially James Denney (in Expositor's Bible, 1892) and 
H. J. Holtzmann (on i Thess.; ed. £. Simons, 191 1). 

Roman Catholic scholarship is represented in German by 
Bisping (1854, 1865*), R5hm (on i Thess. 1885), Schafer (1890), 
and Gutjahr (1900); inEnglishby MacEvilly (1856); in French 
by Maimory (1881); and in Latin by Pdnek (1886). 



In addition to Ewald's DieBUcher des neuenBundes (1870) andReuss's 
La Bible (1874-80), the following commentators may be named: (i) 
German. Baumgarten-Cnisius (ed. Schauer, 1848); and the practical 
works of Havemann (1875) and Goebel (1887, 1897*). (2) British. 
T. W. Peile (1851-2); J. TumbuU (1854); Webster and Wilkinson 
(Greek Test. 1855-61); A. S. Patterson (1857); Wordsworth (Greek 
N. T. 1856-60); A. R. Fausset (in Pocket Bible, 1862-3); E- Headland 
and H. B. Swete (1863-66); C. J. Vaughan (on i Thess. 1864); John 
Eadie (ed. W. Yoimg, 1877); A. J. Mason (in EUicott's N. T. Comm. 
1879?); William Alexander (in Speaker* s Comm. 1881); F. A. Malle- 
son {The Acts and Epistles of St. Paid, 1881) ; Marcus Dods (in Schaff's 
Popular Comm. 1882); P. J. Gloag (in PidpU Comm. 1887); M. F. 
Sadler (1890); Findlay (in Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges^ 
1891); G. W. Garrod (1899-1900; analysis with notes); V. Bartlet 
(in Temple Bible, 1902); W. F. Adeney (in New Century Bible, 1907 ?); 
R. Mackintosh (in Westminster N. T. 1909); and H. W. Fulford (Thess. 
and Pastorals, 191 1). Practical are A. R. Dallas (Cottager^s Guide, vol. 
I, 1849); J' B. Sumner ("Expository lectures," 1851); H. Linton 
(" Paraphrase and notes on Paul," 1857) ; J. Edmunds ("plain and prac- 
tical" comm. on I, 2 Thess. 1858); C. D. Marston ("Expositions on 
the Epp. of N.T." 1865); W. Niven ("Family readings on i, 2 Thess." 
1875); R- V. Dunlop ("Lectures on i Thess." 1882); G. W. Clark 
(1903); £^d A. R. Buckland (1906). (3) American. The explanatory 
and practical notes of Albert Barnes (1846) and the Family Bible of 
Justin Edwards (185 1) may be mentioned. 
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N. 6. Of the commentators named in the precedmg paragraphs, a 
score or more have been particularly helpful to the pretent editor: Chry- 
sostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Ambrosiaster, Calvin, Grotius, Ham- 
mond, Poole, Bengel, De Wette, Lttnemann, Lillie, EUicott, Auberlen 
and Riggenbach, Denney, Schmiedel, Bomemann, Lightfoot, Wohlen- 
berg, Findlay, and especially Milligan and von DobschUtz. 
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COMMENTARY ON THE FIRST EPISTLE 
TO THE THESSALONIANS. 

I. SUPERSCRIPTION (lO- 

Paul and SUvanus and Timothy to the assembly of Thes- 
salonians in God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Grace to you and peace. 

1. The superscription, which is to be distinguished from the 
address written ''on the outside or on the cover of the folded 
letter" (Deissmann, Light, 148), comprises, as in contemporary 
letters, the name of the writer in the nominative, the people ad- 
dressed in the dative, and the greeting. Although it is the short- 
est of extant Pauline superscriptions, it contains the essential 
points of the more developed forms, not simply the names of 
writers and recipients but also the divine names God the Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the characteristically Pauline 
"grace and peace." The Holy Spirit is mentioned in no super- 
scription and in but one benediction (2 Cor. 13"). 

The inscription IIPOS OESSAAONIKEn: A (KBAK, a al.), like 
the inscriptions and subscriptions in most Mss. and like the introduc- 
tions (&xoOiac(^) in some Mss., is editorial and seems to presuppose a 
carpus Paulinum with some such title as EIIISTOAAI IIATAOT. 
For elaborations of this briefest form of inscription (e, g, in DGF with 
a prefixed dEpx<^>(; ui P with a prefixed ica6Xou ixtoroX^, or in G with a 
prefixed dfpxrroci and an added xp&vn ixtoroX^), see von Soden, SchHften 
des N, T. I, 294 jf. For the influence of contemporary literature upon 
the general form and many phrases of the Pauline and other N. T. 
letters, see Deissmann, BS, 187 jf., EB, 11, 1323 jf., and Light; Rendd 
Harris, Exp,^ VIII, 161 /., 401 /.; Robinson, Ephesians, 275/.; Mill. 
121 jf.; and Moff. ItUrod. 44 jf. Useful selections from contemporary 
letters may be found in Lietzmann, GrUckische Papyri^ 1905; Wit- 
kowski, Episttdae graecae privataey 1906; and Mill. Sdections from the 
Greek Papyri, 19 10. 
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iroXv (Acts 17*) is to be pressed, but intense in faith (v. •; cf. 
Rom. I* Col. I** *•); and it assembles perhaps in the house of 
Jason. 

The numerical strength of the church in the house of Prisca and Aquila 
(i Cor. i6** Rom. 16*) is computed by Gregory {Canon and Text of the 
N. T, 524) to be at least fifty. Whether the church in Thess. that Paul 
addressed was as large as that is quite unknown. 

No good reasons have been adduced to show why we have here and in 11 
V (cf. Col. 4^*) the nomen gentilicium OcaoaXovcxcOt; instead of the name 
of the place (Gal. i» i Cor. i« 2 Cor. i*). The view of von Soden (SK. 
1885, 274) that Paul "under the influence of the fresh impression of his 
success thinks of the inhabitants as already as a whole in touch with the 
church/' is unlikely in the light of the similar rn AacoScxiuv IxxXijaC^ 
in Col. 4**. Equally obscure is the fact that I, II, Gal. i, 2 Cor. Phile. 
are addressed to the "church" or "churches" (cf. Phil. i» oOv ixtox6xo((; 
TLcxX 8iacx6yoc<) while Rom. Col. Eph. are addressed to the saints and 
brethren. 

ip Oe^irarpltcal Kvpltp 'I. X. This phrase, found only here 
and (with fifi&v after irarpi) in II i* and to be attached closely 
to the preceding as in 2", specifies the Christian character of 
the i/cfcXfjaia in contrast with the dvic assembly of the Gen- 
tiles and the theocratic assembly of the Jews (Chrjrs.). The 
omission of t^ after ^ccrcr., which on the analogy of Gal. i" 
might have been retained, serves to accentuate the closeness of 
the attachment. Both the phrase as a whole and its compo- 
nent parts iv 6e^ irarpi (II lO and iv tcvpitp 'I. X. (II i* 3") 
are peculiar to our letters. 

The ev, however, is the iv of the characteristic Pauline phrases 
iv XpioT^ TiycroO (2" 5" and often in Paul), iv Xpurr^ (4" 
and often in Paul), iv icvpltp (38 5" II 3* and often in Paul), 
iv Kvpitp TiycroO (4* Rom. 14^* Eph. i" Phil. 2"), iv Xpurr^ 
'Iriaov T^ Kvplfp fiii&v (i Cor. 15'^ Rom. 6*» 8" Eph. 3", but 
not in I, II), iv irvev/iaTi (v. •; Rom. 8« 9^ etc.), and iv r^ 6e^ 
(2'; Col. 3» Eph. 3», but not Rom. 2" 5"). The relation of the 
human and divine indicated by iv is local and realistic; the 
human is in the atmosphere of the divine. There is presupposed 
the indwelling of God (i Cor. 14" 2 Cor. 6"), Christ (Rom. 8»»), 
or the Spirit (Rom. 8'- ") as an energising (c/. i Cor. 12" 
Phil. 2^') power both ethical and permanent. Hence when a 
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man is in Christ or the Spirit, terms interchangeable as regards 
the operations, or in God, or when a man is possessed by them 
(^€«/ Rom. 8" I Cor. 7*<»), he is as such imder the control of a 
divine power that makes for newness of life {cf, iv Bvvdfiei 
irveviiarof; Rom. 15"- "). The divine air which the human 
breathes is charged, so to speak, with ethical energy. 

The new in these phrases with iv is neither the realism of the relation 
nor the grammatical form (cf. iv xup((|> Hab. 3**; iv icvc6(AaTc Ezek. 
zi*^ 37O hut the combination of iv with Xpcox^, a combination due to 
Paul's experience of Christ as Spirit and Lord. For influences on Paul's 
conception, see Gunkel (Die Wirkungendes GeisteSf 1888, 100 jf.); Deiss- 
mann (Die neuUstamenlliche Formd in Christo Jesu, 1892); Volz (Der 
Geisl GoUes, 19 10, 198 jf.); Reitzenstein (Die hellenistischen Mysterien- 
religumen, 1910) and a critique of the same in Schweitzer's Gesckichte der 
Paulinischen Forschung^ 191 1> 141-184, especially 170 Jf,; Deissmann's 
Paulus, 191 1, 87 jf.; and Percy Gardner's Religious Experience of Si. 
Paul, 191 1 . An analogy to Paul's phrase is found in iv icvt6(AaTc dtxoOdpnp 
(Mk. I**) and ixtcv icvcG(jLa dbtdOaprov (Mk. 3") ; the man is in the demon 
because the demon is in the man as an energising (cf. 11 2' Eph. 2*; also 
n 2*- ") force; SafpLovog fdp oOafa ^Wpyfcac (Reitzenstein, Poimandres, 
352"). 

0€q> irarpl^ The omission of the articles indicates that the 
phrase had long been fixed for Paul (cf, also II i* (BD) Gal. i* i' 
(BD) Eph. 6« Phil. 2"). The name Father, inherited by the 
Master {cf, Bousset, Rdig, 432 Jf.) and put into the central place 
in his teaching, is confirmed as primary in Paul's redemptive 
experience. It is striking that this name occurs in passages 
giving fervent expression to his religious life, and that it is joined 
usually with the name Christ, e, g, in the superscriptions, thanks- 
givings (i' 2 Cor. I* Col. i» 3" Eph. I* s"), prayers (3"- " 11 2" 
Rom. i5« Eph. 6«), and the like (i Cor. 8« 15"- " 2 Cor. ii« 
Rom. 6* Eph. 2*" 4*). It is probable that as Paul insists that no 
man can say icvpio^ 'IiycroO? but in the Holy Spirit (i Cor. i2«), 
so he would insist that no man can say *Afifid 6 iranip (Gal. 
4* Rom. 8") but in the same Spirit. At all events, Paul's 
specifically Christian name of the God of both Jews and Gen- 
tiles (Rom. 3") is " God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ," 
"Our Father." 
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KvpUp *I. X. In these words both the primitive (Acts 2'*) and 
the Pauline convictions about Jesus are sununed up: he is Mes- 
siah and Lord. The Lordship of Jesus (i Cor. i2» Rom. io»), 
Jesus Christ (i Cor. 8« Rom. 131* Phil. 2"), Christ Jesus (2 Cor. 
4' Col. 2*) is the essence of the Pauline experience; it receives 
conspicuous emphasis in the second epistle (see on II 2^'). 
While both *\r)(To\s ^purrtk and XptoTo? 'Irjaov^ have already 
become proper names, the Messianic connotation of XpujT<k is 
not lost (cf. Rom. 9* 2 Cor. 5^^ Phil. i»' Eph. i^®, etc.). It is 
Jesus the Messiah who is Lord. 

On the divine names in I, 11, see Mill. 135-140. Dob. (60-61) ex- 
plains the placing of XptoT6<: before 'lT)aou<; (e. g. 2^* s»»), to which SH. 
(sjff.) call attention, as due to the ambiguity of the casus obliqui of 'It}ooG(;; 
for apart from Rom. 8'* 2 Cor. 4* Col. 2«, the order X. 'I. appears only in 
the formulae XptoroO 'Iijoou and ^v Xptor^ 'IijaoG, while Paul writes con- 
tinually xupfou 'I. X. and iv xupUp 'I. X. 

X^P*'^ ^t^v Kal elpi^vrj. This phrase, common to all the 
ten Pauline superscriptions, bears, like the phrase iv X/jactt^, 
the stamp of Paul's experience. It is likewise the shortest Pau- 
line praescript. X^P*^> ^sed here in its widest sense, is the favour 
of God by which he acquits all sinners, Jews and Gentiles, solely 
on the principle of faith and grants them freedom from the power 
of sin and newness of life in Christ or the Spirit, elpi^inj is the 
^iritual prosperity enjoyed by the recipients of the divine favour. 
What is expressed in all the other letters of Paul (except Col. i* 
which adds only "from God our Father"), namely, that grace 
and peace come from God the (our) Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, is already implied in iv 0€^ ktX. There is, however, no 
reason either here or in Col. for attaching x^P^^ ^o the clause 
irithip. 

In coining, as he apparently does coin, this form of greeting, 
Paul is less influenced by current epistolary phrases than by 
his conviction that the blessings of the promised Messianic king- 
dom (Is. 9' Ps. 72') are realised only through the grace of God 
in Christ. 

It is generally assumed (cf. Fritzsche on Rom. i' or Zahn on Gal. i') 
that the Pauline greeting is suggested both by the Semitic and the Greek. 
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The influence of the Aramaic in tigiivri (Ezra 4" 5' Dan. 3«»<«t) 6««; see 
BDB. sub oSe^) may have been felt (cf. also Apoc. Bar. 78' where Sjriac 
suggests fkio<; %a\ etpi^vr)); but it is doubtful (Robinson, Ephesians, 141) 
whether x^9^^ ^^ anything to do with x^^petv Qas. i^ Acts 15^ 23**) i 
for in some papyri at least (Witk. 22 Jf, 'AXxalo(; SciXitfdevet x^^P<(v- 
X^pt<; ToI(; 6eol(; xoXXi^ or 6e^ xKtltrni x^p(<:)> x^^P^^v ^ the greeting and 
X^P«: the thanksgiving. On the other hand, cj. 2 Mac. i* x^^P<(v . . • 
xal efpi^vTjv dY«^v (Nestle, £x^. Times ^ 191 1, vol. XXIII, 94). 

The word x^9^^ is rare in the Prophets and Psalms but frequent in 
the Wisdom literature. Paul's usage has affected Luke and First Peter. 
The Johannist prefers dXi^Beta to x^p(<;* >^^ 01^ (since in later Gk. the 
optative tends to disappear) lorii) is to be supplied, in accordance with 
Semitic (Dan. 3*'Lxx. i Pet. i', etc.), not Greek (which demands x^tv 
sc. >iYou9(v) usage. The position of &|jiiv serves to distinguish both x^P^^ 
and ti^^Yti (BI. 80*). It is doubtless ''pedantry to reflect on the fact 
that the readers as Christians possess already that grace, that hence only 
an increase of the same could be desired for them " (Dob.) . Most editors 
omit with BGF Orig. Pesh. Arm. f g r Vulg. the usual clause with dx6. 
The insertion of the same by KADKLP, e^ a/., is more explicable than its 
omission. 



n. THANKSGIVING (i«-3i«). 

In the thanksgiving (i*-3^®; cf, i' 2" 3') and closely related 
prayer (3"'") covering the major portion of the letter, Paul re- 
views his attitude to the church during his visit (i*-2^«) and dur- 
ing the interval between his enforced departure and the writing 
of I (2"-3*®). Though he praises without stint the faith and 
love of his converts, hardly mentioning the imperfections that 
exist (3'- ^°), and though his words pulsate with warmest affec- 
tion, yet a tone of self-defence is heard throughout. The con- 
stant appeal to the knowledge or memory of the readers as re- 
gards his behaviour (i* 2^""), the reference to oral reports which 
concern not only them but him (i*), the insistence on the fact 
that the writers desired — Paul himself repeatedly — to return 
(2""*®), the statement that the writers, Paul especially, had de- 
termined to send Timothy (3^'0» and finally the prayer that the 
writers may return (3") — all serve to intimate that Paul is de- 
fending both his conduct during the visit and his failure to re- 
turn against the allegations, not of the converts, not of Judaizers 
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(for there are none in Thessalonica), not of the GentUe perse- 
cutors (2"), for they are not attacked, but, as the onimous out- 
burst (2^*-") suggests, of the Jews. 

It may be conjectured that the Jews, after Paul's departure, were 
maligning his conduct and misconstruing his failure to return. Indeed 
they may well have been the real instigators of Gentile persecutions. 
Though it is unlikely that the converts actually distrusted Paul (s*)t 
it is not improbable that they were wrought up and worried by the rep- 
resentations of the Jews, especially since Paul did not return. Whether 
he had heard of the matter before he despatched Timothy is uncertain 
but altogether probable. That the self-defence arises purely from a sus- 
picion of Paul without any basis of fact (Dob. 106-107) is unlikely. 
In the light of 2"-", the Jews not the Gentiles (cf. Zahn, IrUrod. I, 217- 
218) are the accusers. 



(i) Visit and Wdcome (i*-^^). 

Paul thanks God, as he bears in mind the spiritual excellence 
of the readers, for their election, the certainty of which is in- 
ferred from the presence of the Spirit controlling not only the 
converts who welcomed the gospel in spite of persecutions (w. ^^^\ 
€f, 2"""), but also the preachers themselves (w. '• ••; cj. 2*""). 

We thank God always for you ally making mention of you when 
we pray, ^hearing in mind continually your work resulting from 
faith, and your activity prompted by love, and your endurance sanc- 
tioned by hope in our Lord Jesus Christ in the presence of our God 
and Father, ^because we know, brothers beloved by God, that you 
have been chosen, from the fact that the gospel we preach did not 
come to you with words only but also with power, and in the Holy 
Spirit and much conviction, — as you know the kind of men we be- 
came to you for your sake; *and {from the fact that) you became 
imitators of us and of the Lord, welcoming the Word in the midst of 
great persecution with the joy that the Holy Spirit gives, "^so that 
you became a model community to all the believers in Macedonia 
and in Achaia: for starting from you the Word of the Lord has 
sounded out rtot only in Macedonia and Achaia but in every place 
your faith in God has gone out, so that we need not utter a word 
about you, for they themselves are reporting about us what kind of 
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visU we paid you, and (about you) haw you turned to God leaving 
behind those idols of yours, for the purpose of serving the living and 
genuine God ^^and of awaiting his Son who comes down out of the 
heavens, whom he raised from the dead, — Jesus who delivers us 
from the judgment that is coming. 

The epistolary arrangement of I (x^pi<; i*; e6x«pioToO;iev i*-3"; 
a6Tb<: Zi 3"-"; ^pcorCHtiv 4*-S"; icpoat6x«oOe $•*; doicdaooOt $*•; x^(< 
5") may be compared with BGU, 423 (saec. ii, aj)., quoted by 
Robinson, op, cit, 276): xXcIoxa x^^P^^v, tQxo(Aat, t^xotptorb^ . . . Src, 
ipci>TC>, dfaxoaoEt, ippcjoOaf at tQxo(Aat. Some of the phrases in v. * *• 
may be compared with P. Lond. 42 (saec. ii, b.c., quoted by Deias. 
BS, 209 Jf.)* 0^ ^v oTxip xdvTtg aou dtoexovrbg |ivt£av xoioGyicvoc . . . 
iiA |jiiv xi^ ippao6aE( 9S e&O^^ Totg Oeolg tOxopforouv; with BGU, 632 
(saec. ii, A.D., quoted by Robinson, op, cit, 276): |iv(acy oou xo(o6(uvo^; 
and with i Mac. 12^^ 

As in the p^jpyn^ so also in Paul's letters, there is freedom in the use 
both of the general epistolary outline and of the separate phrases. In 
Paul, the simplest thanksgiving is II i' Rom. i*. This is expanded in 1 1« 
Col. i« Phile. 5 by a causal participle without Stk; in i Cor. 1* by clauses 
with M and Stk; in Phil, i' '• with two clauses with ixi and a causal 
participle. In Phil, and our letter, the thanksgiving is full, while Gal. 
has no thanksgiving. In 2 Cor. and Eph., the O. T. t&XoYi]irb^ 6 0c6^ 
takes the place of edx^pt^^ouiuv. 

From Paul's usage we may assume that xcpl vdcvTuv 5(i£>v is to be 
taken not with ;ive(acv xoto6iAcvot but with t6xacp(a*roG(jity (hence a 
comma after 6iib>v), as the simpler form (i Cor. i« Rom. i*) suggests; 
that ;ivT)pLove6ovTe(; is parallel to and an expansion of ;ivc£av xo(o6iicvo(, 
as de6(j«voc (Rom. i**; contrast Phile. 4 Eph. i**) indicates; and that 
t(d6Te(; is a causal participle depending on e6xaptaToO(jity, while Sti 
depends not on the latter but on the former. Doubtful is the reference 
of ddtaXcfxnix; and i(iii;poo6cv; v. infra, 

2. €uxapurrovfi€P /ct\. Thankfulness is not only felt but 
is expressed to God, and that too always and for all; in saying 
TrdvTfop^ Paul is thinking not of their imperfections (3") but 
of their faith and love and personal affection (3*). 

Inasmuch as Paul always uses the article in the phrase t^xopianlv 
T^ Oc^, T^ is not significant in this case. Bom. (69) presses the article 
to mean ** the one God " in contrast to the pagan gods. But quite apart 
from the lack of definiteness in the use of the article (Bl. 46*)* it is to be 
noted that 6 0c6< is more frequent than 0c6^ in Paul; in I the proportion 
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is about three to one, in Romans slightly greater; and in G)l. all but two of 
the twenty-three cases have the article; c/. 1 4* with Gal. 4*.— Both xdvroTe 
(except Rom. i**) and xepl &(jiav (except Phile. 4) follow eOxoptanlv in the 
initial thanksgivings of Paul. xdvTOTc, a late word, is rare in the Lxx. 
(Sap. II" i9»») but common in Paul (3* s" II i", etc.). dE«( occurs a score 
or more times in the Gk. Bib. (cf, 2 Cor. 4" 6*0; ixdtaroTt but once 
(2 Pet. i»).— For ic«p(, we have bxtp in Pha. i« Col. i« (». /.); the dis- 
tinction between them is fading away (Moult. I, 105). 

fivelap TToiovfjLevdi ktX. This partidpial clause defines 
7rdvroT€ (cf, Phile. 4). errl t&p irpoaevx&v ^fi&p = Trpoaev- 
Xoptevoi (Col. I*); M= "in the time of." Each time that 
they are engaged in prayer, the writers mention the names of 
the converts (contrast fiinjfioveikip v.» and fipeiap ix^ip 3«) and 
give thanks for. them. 

While both xocIoOai ;ive(av iccpC Tivog and xoicToOac (ivtfatv tiv6(; {cf. 
Job. 14*' Ps. 1 10^ Is. 32**) are classic, epistolary usage favours the latter 
construction. u(&{ov is to be supplied. Its omission is due both here 
and Eph. i<* to the xepl (ux^p) &(a£>v; its retention by CDG, et a/., is 
influenced by Rom. i" Phile. 4 (cf. I 3* Phil, i' and pap3rri). f)(i&v in- 
stead of lAou (Rom. I** Eph. i** Phile. 4) is natural, since Silvanus and 
Timothy are associated with Paul in the thanksgiving. — ^The distinction 
between Iv xal? xpooeuxalf? (Dan. Lxx. 9»«- «•; Ign. Mag. i4» Trail. 13* 
with |jivT)pLovc6e(y; cf. Paul in Rom. 15'* Col. 4^0 ^u^d ^^ '^^ xp09sux(i^v 
is probably slight; cf, 1 Mac. 12". 

3. aSiaXciTTTO)? fimjfAOpevopre^. "Bearing in mind continu- 
ally." This partidpial clause, parallel to the defining tem- 
poral clause fipeiap iroiovfiepoij suggests the immediate ground 
of the thanksgiving, while the third parallel elSore: gives the 
ultimate ground (Find.). The never-failing memory of the 
spiritual excellence of the converts prompts the expression of 
thanks at every season of prayer. 

Whether ddueXcfxtiiK is to be taken with (iVT^iAOvtOovrec; (Chrys. Dob. 
Dibelius, ei al.) or with xotoOiicvot (Ephraem, Pesh. Vulg. and G (which 
capitalises MvtxiovcOovtcO Wohl. Mill. Moff. ei al,) cannot be deter- 
mined. In view of the freedom of epistolary usage, the analogy of i Mac. 
12" Rom. I** P. Lond. 42 {^uxxayth^ |jive(av xo(o6(ttvo() is not decisive. 
d5taXe(icTa>c is used with |jivc(atv xoicloOot (Rom. i*; cf . i Mac. 12"), 
t^Xapi<rztlv (2")» and xpoaeOxeoOat (5*'; cf. Ign. Eph. io»; Hermas 
Sim. DC II'; andPolyc. 4* ivTUYx<^t>)- — Since ;ivT)pL0vt6etv with gen. 
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(Gal. 21* G)l. 4") refers to the thought not to its expression in prayer 
before God, it is better to take l(ixpoo6ev xtX. not with the distant 
(ivT)pLove6ovTec but with the adjacent 'IijaoO XptoroG (Lft. Mill. Dob.), 
as indeed the position of the clause and the analogy of 3** make probable 
(but see LUlie, ad loc,). 

vfi&p . . . XpixjTov. The genitives are somewhat bewildering 
and the interpretations are various. The most favoured solu- 
tion is that which joins vfi&p with epyov^ tuhrov^ vTro/Aovfj^^ and 
which explains t^ Trurrco)?, rrj^ ayaTrrj^^ and ttj^ ikTriSo^ as 
subjective genitives, and rov Kvpiov as an objective genitive 
qualifying i\7r(^. The stress is laid not on faith alone but 
on the work that results from faith; not on love alone but on 
the toilsome activity prompted by love; not on endurance 
alone but on the endurance that is inspired by the hope in Christ. 
The three phrases to Spyov rij^ TrwrTCO)?, 6 kotto^ t^ ityaTrrf^^ 
and 17 vTTOfAovr) rry; ikiriSo^ may be the coinage of Paul; at 
least they are not found elsewhere in the Gk. Bib. (except II i" 
epyop TTurrco)?; Heb. 6^® reads not rov kottov t^9 aydirrfi but 
simply T^ aydirrf:)^ or in the Apostolic Fathers. 

Lillie notes that Olshausen and Steiger (1833 on i Pet. i*) connect 
Tou xup{ou with all three gen. x{9Tsci>(;, dY^^<: ^^d iXicfSoc;, a view to 
which Dob. inclines. But love to God (Rom. 8" i Cor. 3* 8') or Christ 
(i Cor. i6» Eph. 6") is rare in Paul compared with the love of God or 
Christ for men. On the name 6 x6pio« ^i^yf 'I. X. (s»- »• «• II 2»- »*• " 
3")» see below on 2". 

ToO epyov t^ irlareoif;. The work of faith is the activity 
that faith inspires, that is, love in all its manifestations (as 
in II i"). — ToO Kdirov t^ aydirrff;. "The toilsome activity 
prompted by love." In this unique phrase, minted from the sit- 
uation, it is uncertain whether Paul has in mind manual labour 
necessary to support missionary propaganda, or the laborious 
missionary eflFort as such (3*), or both. Love is not to be re- 
stricted to ^iXaheX^la, — t^ inrofioinjf; rij^ ^tt/So?. "The 
endurance inspired by hope." This unique phrase differs from 
ij i\7rU rrjf: wrofiov^^ (4 Mac. 17*) in that the emphasis is 
upon endurance. Hope, whose object is Christ (Col. 1"), is the 
confident expectation of spiritual prosperity after death, the 
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hope of salvation (s*), the good hope (11 2^*) originating in 
Christy a hope that those who are not in Christ do not share (4")' 

&xo(&ov4 (11 i« 3*) is frequent in 4 Mac. (e. g. 15") in the sense of xap- 
Tcpfa. In I Clem. 5' Paul himself is &xo|iovfj(; [Ufi9xo<; &xoYpaqA(i6q. In 
n 3* the only adequate endurance is that inspired by Christ. 

ifiTrpoa-Oev /cr\. Hope in Christ suggests the day of the 
Lord when all men must appear before God. For the unbeliever, 
it is a day of destruction (i^® 5* II i'), but for the believer, a day 
of salvation (i^® 3" s»), the fruition of hope. The Judge here is 
not Christ (2 Cor. 5^°) but God (Rom. 14^®), and that too the 
God and Father of us Christians. As in 2^' 3", efiirpoaO^v is 
attached loosely to the immediately preceding words. 

h xoET^p (Rom. 6* Eph. 2»« 3" Col. i> v, /.), <*PP<i ^ «a«^p (Gal. 4* Rom. 
8»»), & 6ib<: xopctp (Col. i»« (k) 3»0, Otb? & xflrci^p (i Cor. 8» Col. i» FG), 
6 Oebq xal xarctp (i Cor. 15'^ Eph. 5**), h 6eb{ xal xarrijp tou xupfou f)(i&v 
'I. X. (Rom. IS* 2 Cor. i« Eph. i« Col. i« (KA; BCDG omit xotO 2 
Cor. II" D) do not occur in I, II. We have, however, 6eb<; xtrctp (i* II 
i» (BD) Gal. i» i« (BD) Eph. 6" Phil. 2"), 6eb(; xarrijp V^v (II i« Gal. 
i« (KA) Rom. i» I Cor. i» 2 Cor. i« Col. i« Eph. i« Phil. i« Phile. 3), 
and & 6«b(; xa\ xorrijp V^v (i» 3"- " Gal. 1* Phil. 4««). Unique is II 2»« 
whether we read Oeb<; & xard^p fKjUiJv (BD) or & 6eb(; & xarrijp ^(iUov (KG). 
Paul does not use h Oeb<; fKi&v xal icard]p or xor^p 0e6q (Sir. 23^). 

4. €t&)T€9 = 5ta oiSafjLcv, The causal participle (c/. Phil, i* 
Col. I* Phile. 4) introduces the ultimate ground of the thanks- 
giving, namely, the election of the readers. Of this election Paul 
is assured both from the fact that (ort v.*) the gospel which he 
preached, the gospel through which God calls men unto salva- 
tion (II 2"), came home to them with the power of the Spirit, 
and from the fact that {sc, Sri before vfieU v.*) the same Spirit 
operated in the believers, as could be plainly inferred from the 
welcome they gave to the Word and its messengers in spite of 
great persecution. It is significant both that here, as Calvin 
observes, Paul infers the pretemporal election of the readers 
from the fruits of the Spirit, and that it is taken for granted that 
the readers understand what ixXoyi] means, an evidence that 
this idea formed an integral part of the gospel of God proclaimed 
in Thessalonica. 
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a8€\xl>ol ffyairqyJvoL xnro rov 0€ov, The frequency of aSeX^/ 
in I is indicative of Paul's love for his converts. This affec- 
tionate address is strengthened by "beloved by God," a phrase 
which like "beloved by the Lord" (II 2") is unique in the 
N.T., though equivalent in sense to ayamfTol Oeov (Rom. V). 
The connection of this phrase with i/cXjoyq makes plain that 
election proceeds from the love of God (cf. Is. 41^* where ixXdy- 
€<T0cu is parallel to ayaTrav). 

Moses in Sir. 45* is '4Yaicv);iivo<; &xb 6eoG %a\ Mpdnaav; Israel in 
Baruch 3'^ is iitoix, bx' afixou (». e. "our God"); and Solomon in Neh. 
13'* is d7cnad(tevo(; t^ 6t^; cf. £p. to Diogn. 4^ where ^xXoyfi and fiYocxi)- 
[Uw\j<; bxh Otou appear together and Ign. Trail, inii, of the holy church 
iifacK. 6e(p xorpl 'I. X. More frequently we have in this phrase, as in IT 
2^*, xupfou; for example, Benjamin in Deut. 33^* and Issachar in Test, 
zii Iss. I* are iifax, &xb xup(ou; and Samuel in Sir. 46** is '^onc. &«b 
xup(ou aixoO. See further Col. 3" i Cor. 15", etc. — 45tX^{ (lou (Rom. 7* 
IS" I Cor. I" 1 1" i4«» Phil. 3O, i^tX^ol pioo ifonnrnl (i Cor. is»« Phil. 
4O, dToxrrco^ (Rom. 12" 2 Cor. 7* 12" Phil. 4O, dToxijTof (iou (i Cor. 
10" Phil. 2")) do not occur in I, II as forms of address. The simple 
d5eX9o{ of address occurs about 20 times in i Cor., 14 in i Thess., 10 in 
Rom., 9 in Gal., 7 in 2 Thess., 6 in Phil., 3 in 2 Cor., and twice in Phile. 
(ddeXf^). But no one of these addresses appears in Col. or Eph. On the 
Christian use of dSeXfof, cf, Hamack, Mission f* 1, 340 Jf.; on the pagan 
use, Deiss. BS, 82/. and Witk. 38, note i. It is doubtful whether tou 
before 6«o0 b to be retamed (KACKP) or omitted (BDGL; cf. Weiss, 72). 

r)fv iKXxiyriv vfi&p. "The election of you," that is, "that 
you have been chosen," namely, by God, as alwa)rs in Paul. The 
eternal choice of God, "the divine purpose which has worked 
on the principle of selection" (SH. ad Rom. 9")> includes, accord- 
ing to II 2", not only the salvation of the readers but also the 
means by which or the state in which salvation is realised. 

The words IxXi-reoBai (i Cor. i"«- Eph. i^, fctVtxT*? (Rom. i6»), 
ixXexTol Oeou (Rom. 8«« Col. 3"), and ixkofh (Rom. 9" ii»- »• «•) are 
rare in Paul. ixXoyfi does not occur in the Lzx. For its use in Ps. Sol., 
see the edition of Ryle and James, 1891, 95/. xXi)a«; (11 i")i xoXtlv 
(2 IS 4T 5*4) is the historical calling mediated by the preaching of the 
gospel (II 2*0 • 

6. ^Tt . • • iy€vi]0Tf, We infer your election from the fact 
that (oTt =" because " as in II f Rom. 8^ i Cor. 2") the Spirit 
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was in us who preached (v. •) and in you who welcomed the Word 
(w.*""). By saying "our gospel came" instead of "we came 
with the gospel" (2 Cor. 10"), Paul puts the emphasis more 
upon the message as the means of realising God's call than upon 
the bearers of the message. The presence of the Spirit is the 
central fact in Paul's experience and the test of its validity. 
Hence such passages as Gal. 3* i Cor. 12* Rom. S^'^ and the in- 
evitable 2 Cor. 13". 

That Iti s quia (Vulg.) is the usual view. t!36TC(; . . . IxXoyV . . - 
txt = oT8cquv Itt (that) hXtfirtn Itt (because), as in Rom. 5«-» 8«»-" 
Phil. 4*^". An alternative interpretation takes Sxi as an object clause 
further explaining ixXoyfiv. Since, however, ^Xoif^v of the original pur- 
pose of God is not exactly the equivalent of the Sti clause, ixXoif^v is 
held to mean ''the manner of }rour election" and Sti ''how that" (Lit. 
Mill.). In support of this view, 2^ 1 Cor. 16" 2 G)r. i2*-« should not be 
adduced, or Rom. 11* where Tbv xatp6v is resumed by &ga. On the 
other hand, i Cor. i**, especially if ivXifiriaav be not supplied, might be 
considered a parallel, although pXiictre is not e{d6Tt(;. But this al- 
ternative view is not "exegetically satisfactory" (Ell.). — ^The passive 
ffcv^ B iyivrro is frequent in Lxx.; in the N. T. it is found chiefly 
in Paul, Heb. Mt. Of the score or more instances in Paul, eight ^pear 
in i»-2»S cf. Bl. 20». 

In Lxx., yl}f€a^t xp6^ or iid with accus. or iv with dat. are frequent 
as also Y^vcoOat tlq for nominative (1 3*; cf, 2^), but otherwise ylyto^ai 
tU is rare. It is used with persons (Ezek. 23** 2 Mac. 12*) or things 
(3 Reg. 13**; Judg. 17* A iftvifiri eU Spo^ where B has^XOcv Igk Spout;). 
On Y(vco6ac » IpxeoOat, cf. i Cor. 2*- * and the prophetic phrase Xiyo^ 
xupfou iftvifiii (i-^hm) xp6(;. In Paul, we expect with persons either 
xp6^ (i Cor. 2> 161* and here ADG) or iv (so below KAC with &(ilv); 
tU here and Gal. 3*^ may be equivalent to the dative (1 4*; (f. Bl. 39*; 
xi)p6aa8tv tt^ 2* where k has dative as in i Cor. 9''), or to xp6^. For 
the interchange of tlq and xp6(; with Y^veoOai, cf, Lk. i^ Acts lo^* 26* 13". 
h = "with" (2 Cor. 2O or "clothed with" (i Cor. 4"); cf- Moult 1, 61. 

TO evayydXiop fjfi&p. "Our gospel" (11 2" 2 Cor. 4'; cf. 
Rom. 2^* i6'0 is the gospel with which Paul and his associates 
have been intrusted (2*) and which they preach (Gal. 2*). The 
author of the gospel is God (jb evayyiXtop rod 0€ov 2** •• • 
Rom. I* 15" 2 Cor. 11^) or Christ (rb eifayyeXiop rod Xpurrov 
3* Gal. i^ I Cor. 9" 2 Cor. 2" 9" lo^* Rom. 15" Phil, i*'; rod 
vlov airrov Rom. i'). "The gospel" (to evayydXiop 2* and 
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frequently in Paul) represents Paul's convictions about Chris- 
tianity, the good news of the grace of God unto salvation pro- 
claimed in the prophets and realised in Christ (Rom. i') by 
whose death and resurrection the Messianic promise is mediated 
to all believers. Only such elements of this comprehensive gos- 
pel are explicitly treated in a given letter as the specific need re- 
quires {cf. Dob. 8i/.). Hence, for the purpose of determining 
the content of the gospel, what is said implicitly may be more 
important than what is accentuated. For example, the gospel 
preached in Thessalonica had to do not simply with faith in the 
living and true God and ethical consecration to him, not simply 
with the Parotisia and Judgment, but also with God's election 
and calling, the significance of the death of Christ (s*), the new 
life in Christ or the Spirit, and the attendant spiritual gifts (5*^ ■•). 

On the origin and meaning of t^ayyikiovy see Zahn (Introd. 11, 377- 
379), Mill. (141-144), Dob. (86), and Haraack, Verfassung und Reckl, 
1910, 199^. (also in English). The use of tCKxf^iXiov to designate the 
good news unto salvation may have originated in Palestinian Chris- 
tianity. In the Lxx. (and Test, xii, Ps. Sol.), the singular does not occur. 
A papyrus of the third century (a j}.) seems to read ixtX fvc^oTT^t; ifv^tj^ 
ToO titafftklou (Deiss. Lighty 371). n-\jra = "good tidings" is rendered in 
Lxx. by iitoTfytklai (2 Reg. i8"- " 4 Reg. 7* and (according to Hamack 
but not Swete) 2 Reg. 18"); while n-^s'a = "reward for good tidings** 
(see BDB.) is translated by the plural i(Kxyfi\ia (2 Reg. 4" i8«). For 
the plural eiaYY^^i" = "good news" in the Priene inscription, see Deiss. 
{op, cU. 371). 

In Paul's usage, the genitive in t^or^^iXiw Oeou is subjective, point- 
ing to the fact that God, h ^vepY&v (Phil. 2") in Paul, inspires the mes- 
sage preached {cf. I 2*'); it* is ^v t4> Oe^ that the missionaries speak the 
gospel of God (2*). Similarly the genitive in cOorfyAtov XptoroO is 
subjective (Zahn; Hamack, 217-218, against Dob.). The indwelling 
Christ speaks in Paul (2 Cor. 13*) and reveals the gospel (Gal. i")* 
Such a view of the genitive does not preclude references to the content 
of the gospel (2 Cor. 4^ Eph. i" 6") or the employment of xT)p6ovecv 
Xp(9T6v (i Cor. I", etc.) or t^acf^tkfXjKAaa. aOxAv (Gal. i")> for when 
Paul preaches Christ he preaches not only Christ but the plan of salva- 
tion conceived by God, promised by the prophets, and realised in the 
death and resurrection of Christ (Hamack, op, cU, 235). 

Like eOoTf yiXiov but with a distinctively O. T. flavour is the rarer 
h X6yo(: (i« Gal. 6« Col. 4»), h X6yo<: toO Oeou (2" i Cor. 14" 2 Cor. 2»»4* 
Phn. I" Col. i») and 6 \h^o<; toO jcupfou (i« 11 3* = XpioroG Col. 3»«); cf. 
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Hamack {op, cU. 245/.). This word is the word which God or Christ in 
Paul speaks, a divine not a human oracle (2*') which comes to Paul as 
it came to the prophets (c/. Rom. g*). The content of the word is oc- 
casionally specified as truth (2 Cor. 6^ Col. i» Eph. i»), life (Phil. 2>0» 
the cross (i Cor. i»»), or reconciliation (2 Cor. s")- — ^The gospel is also 
the proclamation (xb xi^puy^ i Cor. i"; ixou i Cor. 2*; ^jiiwv i Cor. 15") 
which Jesus Christ inspires (Rom. 16**); or the testimony (xb ^px6p(oy) 
which God (i Cor. 2») or Christ (i Cor. !•) inspires and which Paul and 
his associates proclaim (II i"; cf. eOaYY^Xtov i»). — On the Pauline 
gospel, see further J. Weiss, Das SUeste Evangelium, 1903, 33 Jf., and J. 
L. Schultze, Das Evangelium im ersten Thess, 1907. 

Xa79> . . . BvvdfjLei. The stress is laid on the manner of the 
coming of the gospel: "clothed not only with a form of words 
but also," and significantly, "with power," that is, with a 
reality back of the form, and that too a divine reality as the 
added iv irvevfiaTi a^up explains. 

Unlike the Corinthians, the Thessalonians did not object to Paul's 
style, for we have not o6x . . . 4XX4 (i Cor. 2* '• 4»»-" where X6yo<: and 
d6vac^«; are mutually exclusive) but oOx . . . |ji6vov . . . dXXd. dOvo^tg refers 
not to the results of power, the charismata in general, or those specifically 
associated with orjiMlaE %a\ x^poxo (2 Cor. 12^*) — ^in which case we should 
expect 8uvdtxe«; (but cf. II 2') or an added phrase (Rom. 15^' ^v duvdeitet 
a^uUiiv xal xepdxuv) — but to the power itself, as the contrast with 
X6']f<t> and the explanatory xvc6^xi indicate. — ^v with xvc6(mcxi as with 
X6y<i> and duvdetxet is ultimately local; to be clothed with the Spirit is 
to be in the Spirit. There is no reference to glossolalia in xvcQ^. 
Furthermore Iv duvdtxet xal iv xve6(Mcxt is not a hendiadys, though the 
operation of the Spirit is in its essence 86vac^((; (i Cor. 2* of God; i Cor. 
S* 2 Cor. i2» of Christ; i Cor. 2* Rom. 15"- " of the Spirit; cf. Iv 8uvd|4et 
n I"). 

Kal 7r\rjpo<l>opia ttoXX^. Closely connected with iv irvevfiari 
ajitp (omit iv before 7r\Tfpo<l>op{a with KB) and resulting from 
the indwelling of the Spirit, is the inward assurance, certa multa 
persuasio (Beza), of the missionaries (cf. 2* iwapprja'uia'd/ieOa 
iv T^ 0€^ fifi&v), 

«Xi)po9op{a is rare in Gk. Bib. (Col. 2' Heb. 6" io»; cf. i Clem. 42'); 
the verb is less rare {t. g. Eccl. 8" Rom. 4" i Clem. 42'; and in papyri; 
cf. Deiss. Light J 82/.). Of the meanings "fulness" or "conviction," the 
latter is more appropriate here; see Hammond on Lk. i^ and Lft. on Col. 
2*. The phrase Iv xoXX^ (xoXX^) happens to occur in the N. T. only in 
Paul, the adjective preceding (2«- " Rom. 9") or following (i»- • i Cor. 2* 
2 Cor. 60 the noun. 
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KaOw olSare kt\, "As you know what sort of men (olot = 
guales; cf, 2 Cor. 12*®) we became in your eyes for your sakes." 
The connection appears to be: "We preached the gospel in the 
power of the Spirit and in full persuasion of its divine reality. 
That means that we preached not for our own selfish interests, as 
the Jews insinuate, but solely for your advantage, as you know." 
The theme of self-defence here struck is elaborated in 2^-" where 
the app)eal to the knowledge of the readers in confirmation of 
Paul's statements becomes frequent. 

xoeOcIx; oTSorre (2«- »3*), aOxol ydp oTSorce (2* 3"; S'lIjOi xaOdtxsp oXbocn 
(2")» oWorce (4' II 2*), (ivi)|jiove6rct (2*; II 2»), ti4pTu<; (2»- »•) occur 
chiefly in the thanksgiving (i*-3")» especially 2»-". xaAtliq (13 times in 
I) is later Gk. for xac6d which Paul does not use; cf, xoMxep (2" 3*- " 4*). 
— ^The reading 6iilv (KAC) has been assumed with WH.; iv 6|jilv (BDG) is 
preferred by Tisch. Zim. Weiss, Dob. In Rom. io*», KAC read e&p^Oijv 
Tol(;, lytvV^ '^oI(; with Is. 65*, while BD insert iv in each instance. The 
iv interprets the simple dative; 3i<> is a good parallel, but Y^vcoOat iv 
X6y(|> 2* is quite different, and 2' has iv [Uat^ as we should expect 
after v^xtot. The simple 5|jilv is a dative of reference (2**), expressing 
neither advantage nor disadvantage, and importing scarcely more than 
"before."— On 8t' Ojifi?, cf, 1 Cor. 4* 2 Cor. 4" 8» Phil. i". 

6. The sentence is getting to be independent, but Sn (v. *) is 
still in control: "and from the fact that you became," etc. The 
proof of election is the presence of the Spirit not only in the 
preachers (evayy^Xiov ^fi&v) but also in the hearers who wel- 
comed the word (vfiel^ Se^dfjLevoi) with joy in the midst of great 
persecution. To be sure, Paul mentions first not the welcome 
but the imitation. But the two things are inseparable, if we 
take S€^dfjL€Pot as a participle not of antecedent action, "when 
you had welcomed," but of identical action, "in that you wel- 
comed." fUfir)Tal ff/M&v kt\. " Imitators of us and above all of 
the Lord " {ipsius Domini^ Ambst.). Paul's consciousness of his 
own integrity (i Cor. 4*), due to the power of Christ in him (Gal. 
2*°), permitted him to teach by example (i Cor. iiO as well as 
by precept. As an example not simply of endurance but of joy 
in persecutions, he could point to himself and especially to Christ. 
Some knowledge of the life of Jesus on the part of the readers is 
here presupposed {cf. Gal. 3O. H^^ x^P^"^ TrvevfiaTOi a^tov. 
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The inward joy which is the accompaniment (/Acra) of external 
persecution, and which is cogent proof of election, is an enthusi- 
astic happiness (Phil, i'*) due to the new Bvvafu^ operating in 
the believers, the power of the Spirit (Gal. 5** Rom. 14") or 
Christ (Phil. 3^ 4** '°). 

Although ^\l^i<; alone is the point of comparison in 2^\ and although 
Paul, who frequently refers to the sufiferings of Christ (2 Cor. $» Phil. 3»« 
Rom. 8*0) does not elsewhere refer to Christ's joy in sufifering, yet Chrys. 
is right in finding the point of comparison here in OXftJ't^ (^■•'^ X'^^* 
The context alone here as elsewhere (11 3*- • i Cor. 4" ii> Phil. 3" 4* 
Gal. 4") determines the scope of imitation. Iv OX(t|>t( = Iv [Uat^ OX(t|>eciK; 
external persecution (Acts 17*'- and the like) is meant (3*- ' 11 i*- *; 
cf, 2 Cor. i*)» not distress of mind (2 Cor. 2O. — lix^^ax, as the contrast 
with vapoXoeiJipdvety (2") shows, means not simply '* receive/' but "re- 
ceive willingly," "welcome." The phrase Ztxjt^oa, -cbv X6yov (only here 
and 2^ in Paul) is used by Luke (Lk. 8" Acts 8*^ 11* and especially 17*0 
but not by Lxx.; it is equivalent to Hxt^aK xb e6(rff<X(ov (2 Cor. ii^. 
— x6pto<; is not Otd? (A) but Christ, as always in I, II (Mill. 135-140). — 
B inserts xa( before xvc6(xaTo<; conforming to duvdeiut xal «vc6(xaTi v. *. 
—On itrdc of accompaniment, cf. 3" $'• 11 i' 3"- "• ". — On joy in 
suffering, cf, 2 Cor. 6" 13 • and especially 7* 8*. 

7. SxTr€ yeveaOcu ktX. The actual result of their imitation of 
Christ and Paul is that the Thessalonians became themselves an 
example to all the Christians "in Macedonia and in Achaia," the 
two provinces constituting Greece since 142 B.C. In the matter 
of how one ought to welcome the gospel, the taught have become 
the teachers. Knowledge of their progress came to Paul not 
only from Timothy's report (3*) but also from other news that 
kept coming to him in Corinth {airaf^/iWovaiv v. "). 

In the mainly Pauline phrases xAvrs? ol xtoTE6ovTC(; (Rom. 3" 4"; 
cf. Rom. I" 10* Acts 13"), OiMi? ol xtaTe6ovTc<; (2»»- »•; Eph. i»» i Pet. 
2»), and ol iciaT«6ovTC(; (Gal. 3" i Cor. i" 14"; Jn. 6*0» the present 
tense is timeless. Paul does not use the aorist (cf. Mk. i6>' Acts 2** 
4» Heb. 4«) in these expressions except in II i". — The reading t6xo<; is 
necessary in Rom. 5" 6" and certain in 11 3* Phil. 3". t6xoi is secure 
in I Cor. io«. On the analogy of II 3* Phil. 3" 4 Mac. 6»» t6xov is here 
to be read with BD. t6xou(; (KAC) may be due to &(!&<;. 

8-10. The general drift of these verses is clear, but some of 
the details are obscure. The statement (v. ^) that the readers 
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have become a pattern to all the Christians in Greece may well 
have surprised the Thessalonians. But the explanation (w. • '•) 
must have been a greater surprise, for it is added that news of 
the gospel as proclaimed in Thessalonica and of the Christianity 
of the readers has spread not only in Greece (v. but every- 
where, as if V. ' had ended with Tntrrevovaiv, The point of w. • '• 
is not that Paul himself is everywhere extolling the readers, as 
he probably did (II i^, for ^fia? (v. ') and axnol (v. ») are de- 
signedly contrasted; not that the readers are boasting at home 
and abroad of their spiritual life, even if they might have boasted 
of the gospel, for inf> v/m&p is hot v<f>* vfi&p; but that other people, 
beUevers everywhere, whose names are not given, keep telling 
Paul in Corinth both about the visit he paid and about the con- 
version of the Thessalonians. These reports make imnecessary 
any words from Paul. 

Difficulty arises only when we try to make Paul more definite than 
he is. He does not say who carried the news everywhere, but says only 
that the gospel which he preached has sounded out and the faith of the 
converts has gone out. He does not specify the indirect objects of XaXelv 
and dxaYT^^^ouatv, nor does he define a^xof. It may perhaps be con- 
jectured that a6To{ means the believers everywhere, that is, some of 
them. In this case, the aOxof are probably not those who bring the 
news to Greece and other parts from Thessalonica, but those who make 
reports to Paul. The indirect object of XaXciv may be the a6To(, that 
of &'Kaffi\\o[)Qiyf Paul and his associates. XaXelv rather than yp6t^w 
here suggests oral reports. To be sure, xepl Oijujv (v. • B, ei al,) is the 
easier reading, but xepl V<ov prepares better for &xo(av Soxo(&cv. Paul 
writes from the standpoint of Corinth where the reports keep coming 
in; hence not iiciif^ tihxv or diciif yBWov, as if Bercea or Athens were in 
mind, but the progressive present dxaYY^^^ouaiv. 

8. This verse, formally considered, is without asyndeton, un- 
less recourse is had to the unnecessary expedient of placing a 
colon after icvpCov or rdirtp. The obscurity lies in the fact (i) 
that V. • (7a/>) explains not solely, as we should expect, why the 
readers became "a model to all Christians in Greece," but also 
why they became a pattern to all believers everywhere; and in 
the fact (2) that after tott^, where the sentence might naturally 
end, a second and, in the argument, a more important subject 
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is introduced, fj itUttl^ vfi&Vy which is not synonymous with 6 \6- 
709 Tov KvpioVj and a second predicate i^eX'qXvOep which is prose 
for el^x^Tot. Materially considered, this verse is concerned 
not with the method by which the news of the gospel and of the 
faith of the readers is brought everywhere, whether by Paul, by 
travelling Thessalonians, or by other Macedonians (c/. 4*°), but 
with the fact that the word of the Lord and their faith have ac- 
tually spread, a fact that makes it unnecessary for Paul himself 
to say anything about this model conmiimity. 

It is hardly worth while tampering with an innocent anacoluthon (see 
Lillie for a conspectus of attempts) whether by conjecturing if ^ iv if 
after T^mp and translating " in every place into which your faith has 
gone forth"; or by putting a colon after xupfou (LUn. Bom. Wohl. 
et. a/.), a procedure which introduces a formal asyndeton and hints that 
the parallel subjects are synonymous. Simpler is it to let the balanced 
sentence remain imtouched (Lft. Schmiedel, d a/.), in which case i^fyxyi- 
TBI xtX. explains only h t^ Moxedovf^ . . . 'Axaf? (v. ') and -Jj x{oTt<; 
xtX. explains xaatv Tot<: xioreOouaiv (v. '). — In 6 XAyog tou xup(oo there 
is a covert allusion to Paul as a preacher in the Spirit and in much con- 
viction (v. •), and in ^j x{aTt<; a dear reference to the welcome which the 
converts gave (v. •). Each of these points recurs in w. »-" and 2»-"- 
"-". In passing, be it observed that vv. *-»• form a single sentence; 
hence after 'Axoticf (v. ') a colon is to be placed and also after XaXelv xi 
(v. •). 

a<t>* vfi&v ktX, " Starting from you, the word of the Lord (the 
word that Christ inspires) has sounded forth." The parallel 
i^€\i]\v0€P and the similar 1j a(t>* vfi&p 6 Xdyo^ tov Oeov i^XOep 
(i Cor. 14") suggests that airo (which might = vtto; cf, Bl. 40*) 
is here local, marking the Thess. "as the simple ierminus a quo 

Whether ^^ijTQEt implies the sound either of a tnmipet (Chrys.) or 
of thunder (Lft.) is uncertain; it may mean simply "has spread." The 
word itself is rare in the Gk. Bib. (active in Joel 3" Sir. 40", middle in 
3 Mac. 3« (Ven.) and here) ; cf. Lk. 4" ^xo<: with 4" rtiiij. Before *Ax(xl<f, 
Iv tt is retained by KCD, et al., a reading perhaps conformed to v. ' 
(Weiss) ; cf. Acts 19" where SB omit and AD retain Tifjv before 'Axafotv. 
If with B, et al., Iv t^ is omitted, then Greece as a whole is contrasted with 
the rest of the world.— The h with i^rizai and i^iXi^XuOtv (cf. Lk. 7>0 
may be interpreted with the older grammarians to mean "not only the 
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arrival of the report, but its permanence after its arrival" (LOn.), as, 
indeed, the perfects of resultant action likewise suggest. Recent gram- 
marians (BL 41 1 and Mill.) are inclined not to press the point, in view 
of the frequency in later Gk. of iv for <{<;. — After 06 ((&4) (t-^vov . . . dXXi, 
Paul adds xa( except here and Phil. 2"; but to insert %al here with 
KL is to fail to observe that the omission is purposed, for h xovrl xijo^ 
includes Macedonia and Achaia (BL 77"). — iv xovrl T6iap is a pardon- 
able hyperbole (i Cor. i" 2 Cor. 2"; cf. Rom. 1* Col. !•). As Paul is 
not speaking with geographical accuracy, it is unnecessary to assume 
that since he left Thessalonica he went beyond Greece or that he has 
Galatia or Rome in mind. 

ij 7r/oTt9 vfjL&v 17 TT/w TOP dcop. Thc repetition of the article 
serves to make clear the object toward which their faith is turned 
and also to suggest a contrast (Ell.) between their present atti- 
tude to God and their past pagan attitude to idols. The phrase 
is rare in the Greek Bible (4 Mac. 15** (S) i6«) but frequent in 
Philo {cf. Hatch, Essays, 86/.). 

With %i<m<; and xtonOetv Paul uses <{<; (Col. 2> Phile. 5 v. /.), Iv 
(Col. I* Gal. 3«« Eph. i»), M (Rom. 4') and xp6<; (Phile. 5 ». /.). i 
x(aTi<; 6puav (3«- »• •• »• " II i»- *) is frequent in Paul (Rom. i*- ", etc.) 
and elsewhere (Jas. i*, etc.). i^pxeoOac, a rare word in Paul, is used 
with «l<; (Rom. io»») and icp6<; (2 Cor. 8»0. 

\a\etv has to do strictly with the utterance as such, Xdyecp 
with the content of the utterance (SH. on Rom. 3**), as when we 
say: "he speaks well but says nothing.' 
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On XaXcIv with accus., cf. 2" Phil, i" Rom. 15" (ti). Observe the 
parallelism of &<m . . . fAp in w. »-• •-•. On &<m ia^, cf, i Cor. V 2 
Cor. 3'. The common %pc(a(v 8x«iv with infin. only here and 4* s» in 
Paul. The reading &(a&<; (B, ei al,) for i^q is probably conformation 
to &yUi>v after icfortg. 

9. avTol yap kt\. There is no need for us missionaries (iJa^S?) 
to speak, for they themselves, that is, such believers from Greece 
and elsewhere as happen to be in Corinth {axnol in contrast with 
iJ/Aa?) keep reporting {airayyiWovaiv is a progressive present) 
to us, first of all and somewhat unexpectedly, about us (ttc/sI 
^fi&p), namely, what kind of a visit we paid you, and then 
about you, "how you turned," etc. It is unnecessary to remark 
that Paul's version of the report need not be literal. As he 
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writes, he has in mind the insinuations of the Jews (v. • 2*-"); 
hence 'rrepl ^fi&v is put first. 

oA^ol is canstructio ad sensum as a&xoU Gal. 2*. ixatfflXXctv (i 
Cor. 14**) is frequent in Lxx. and Luke; V^v is to be understood. 
The reading icepl &(&&v (B) misses the point of contrast between visit 
and welcome. adnurUiaiis (r), which Rendel Harris prefers, is due to 
the supposed difficulty in irepl fitJUSv (Dob.). — ^The indirect interrogative 
6Toio<; (Gal. 2« i Cor. 3"), which is rare in Gk. Bib., expresses like 
olot (v. •) the quality of the visit. — «Tao8o<; in Lxx. is used both of the 
action (Mai. 3') and of the place (Ezek. 42*)* K%e(v cTaoSov xp6g ap- 
pears to be unique in Gk. Bib. (c/. 2O; the reference is not to a door 
opening into their hearts (cf. Marc. Aur. 5" txjn eTooSov %^h<; ^irxAv 
and Hennas Sim. DC, 12O, for that is excluded by 2»; nor to the favour- 
able reception (which even P. Oxy. 32 peto ateui habeat introitum ad te 
does not of necessity suggest), for the welcome is not mentioned until 
T&q ixtoTp^4«rct (cf, 2»-" the visit; 2"»- the welcome); but simply to 
the act of entering (Acts 13'* Heb. lo" 2 Pet. !")• «Tao8o<; = xapoua(a 
"visit" (Phil. !«• 3 Mac. 3"); cf. also eloipxeoOat, «laxopt6to6at icp^<; 
(Acts 16" 28"). 

Kal TTW erreoTp^aTe /ct\. "And" about you they report 
"how you turned to God," etc. ttw introduces a second object 
clause parallel to inrolav. In keeping with v. *, faith in God is 
singled out as the primary characteristic of the readers, but the 
idea is expressed not, as we might expect, with hnoTcvaare iv 
T^ 0€^ but, since Gentile rather than Jewish converts are in 
mind, with a phrase perhaps suggested by the contrast with idols, 
eireoTpeslrare irpb^ top Oeop, In facing God, they turned their 
backs on idols. These elSayXa are looked upon as dead (i Cor. 
12*) and false, not being what they purport to be. While the 
idol in itself is nothing (i Cor. 10**), commimion with it brings 
the worshipper under the power of the gods and demons who 
are conceived as present at the ritual act, or as resident in the 
idol, or, to the popular mind, as identified with the idol (i Cor. 
lo*®). Unlike these dead and false idols, God is living and genu- 
ine, what he purports to be (contrast i Cor. 8' Gal. 4'). 

xw<; describes the fact (Ruth 2" Acts ii») rather than the manner 
(Sap. 6" xl H ioTtv aty^loL xal %&<; ifi'^'co dxaYT«^)> ^^^.t is, xg><; 
tends to become 8ti (B1. 70') . The irl in ixtorp^^eiv is directive as 
in Gal. 4* xu><; ixtorp^ipcTe xdXtv. imorpifccv, rare in Paul, is frequent 
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in Lxz. In the phrase ^xtaTplfciv . . . x6p(ov (0e6v), the Lxz. uses both 
ixlj which Luke prefers, and xp6<; (Lk. 17* Acts 9** 2 Cor. 3")- The 
article in t^v 0e6v need not be pressed as Gal. 4* indicates. — sTdidXov 
(Rom. 2« I Cor. 8*, etc.) in the Lxx. renders a variety of Hebrew words 
both proper and opprobrious. For the meaning of these words and for 
the forms of idolatry mentioned in the Bible, see G. F. Moore, EB. 2i46Jf. 
The polemic against images begins with the prophets of the eighth cen- 
tury. " With the prophets of the seventh century begins the contemp- 
tuous identification of the gods of the heathen with their idols, and in the 
sixth the trenchant satire upon the folly of making gods of gold and silver, 
of wood and stone, which nms on through the later Psalms, Wisdom, 
Baruch, the Jewish Sibyllines, etc., to be taken up again by Christian 
apologists" {op. cU. 2158). See further Bousset, Relig. 350 Jf. and Wend- 
land. Die heUenistische-rdmische KuUur^ 142. — 6tbg Xfiv (Rom. g** = Hos. 
i»« 2 Cor. 3», etc.) is common in Gk. Bib. (Is. 37*- ", etc.); dXY}0(v6<; = 
"genuine" (Trench, Synonyms,^* 27) appears only here in Paul as a de- 
scription of God (c/. Jn. i7« i Jn. $«• 2 Ch. 1$* 3 Mac. 2" 6"). The total 
phrase Oeb<; XjSiv xal iXT]0(v6<; seems to be unique in Gk. Bib. (xal dXijOtvq) 
Heb. 9*« (AP) is a scribal reminiscence of our passage). 

10. Sou\€t5eti/ KoX avafieveiv. The positive turning to God, 
faith toward him, has a twofold purpose, religious consecration 
to him, a BovXeveiv Oe^ (Rom. 6*^) demanding righteousness of 
life {cf. 4' ••); and a hope, hitherto imknown (4"), which awaits 
God's Son who comes {rov ipxofievov) or comes down {rbv Kara- 
ficUvoura 4") out of the heavens, to finish his work as rescuer, 
by freeing believers from the impending judgment. 

On the infin. of purpose with ixtorpi^iv, cf. Rev. i" Sap. 19* 
Eccl. 2'^ Like the Galatians (Gal. 4* '•), the readers have exchanged a 
slavery to idols for a slavery to God. Usually Paul speaks of a slavery 
to Christ (8ouXc6etv Rom. 12" 14^* i6**, etc.; 8oGXo<; Gal. i^^ Rom. i\ 
etc.). 8ouXc6e(v xupfcp (Ps. 2" 99* Sir. 2^ etc.) like ixtorpi^civ lid 
(xpb(;) x6ptov is a conmion phrase in the Lxx. On the meaning of SoGXog 
in Paul, see Zahn on Rom. i^ (in Zahn's KommetUar). 

dvae(jiv8(v (classical, Lxx.) appears only here in N. T. Paul does 
not use xept(iivetv at all (Gen. 49^* Acts 1*) or (liveiv transitively (Is. 
8" 2 Mac. 7»» Acts 2o»- »), choosing the stronger ixltxjt^^i (i Cor. 
11" 16") and ixtxUxta^i (Gal. $• Rom. 8»»»- i Cor. V Phil. 3«»). 
The nearness of the thing expected is suggested by the very idea of 
waiting {cf. Is. 59")* 

rov vlov ainov . . . ^l-qaovv. The faith of the readers had to do 
not only with God but with his Son who is to come down out of 
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the heavens, the Messiah of the apocalyptic hope. Specifically 
Christian is the phrase, explanatory of top vlov^ hv rjyeipep ck 
T&p P€Kp&p which intimates not only that the Messiah had lived 
and died but also that he is now, as iyepdek^ KvpKS (cf. Rom. 4** 
ID* Eph. i'°). Likewise specifically Christian is the name Jesus; 
to Paul as to the Christians before him 'IiycroC? is Xptoro? and 
Kvpiof: (see on i*). In the explanatory words top pvofiepop fjiiwi 
ktK. (a timeless participle), the function of Jesus as Messiah is 
stated negatively as that of deliverance or rescue from the judg- 
ment which though future is not far distant. 

This is the only mention of Jesus as Son in our letter; the designation 
does not occur at all in II, Phil. Phile. For 6 ulb<; aOxou, cf. Gal. !»• 4* • 
Rom. i»- • s>* 8"; 8» (iauroO) 8" (I8teu) i Cor. i» (+ 'I. X. toO xup(ou 
ipjuny, for ulb<; BfoO, cf. Gal. 2«» 2 Cor. i" Rom. 1* Eph. 4"; h ul6<; i Cor. 
i5««; h \Ah^ Ti]<; iY^inrji; afiToO (Col. i"). — o6pav6<; is rare in Paul com- 
pared with the gospeb; the singular (11 times) and the plural (10 times) 
appear to be used interchangeably (c/. 2 Cor. s^*)* P&ul may have 
shared the conception of seven heavens (Slav. En. 8^ '• 20^ '•; cf. 2 Cor. 
i2« ••). h. Twv o6pav6v (Mk. i" = Mt. 3" Ps. 148* Sap. 9»») occurs only 
here in Paul, who prefers i^ o6p<zvoG (Gal. 1*1 Cor. 15^' 2 Cor. 5*) or 
dhc' ofipocvoO (4" 11 I")' — Paul prefers i-xtlp€iv to dvcardcvaci (4"- »• Eph. 
5") but ivdoTaat<; (i$otvdcoTaai<;) to lyepaK; (Mt. 27"). The phrase ifel- 
pe(v ix vcxp<i>v is not found in Lzx. (but cf. Sir. 48') . The reading ix ve- 
xp<ov (AC) is more usual in Paul than i% t&v vexp£>v (SBD; cf. Col. i>* 
Eph. 5*«); see Weiss, 76. — ^^6ea^( is frequent in Psalms and Isaiah. 
Paul uses h. of things (Rom. y** 2 Cor. i*** Col. i") and dx6 of persons 
(11 3' Rom. 15*0 with ^6jaOa(, a point overlooked by CDG which read 
dx6 here. For the historical name (i) 'IijaoO*;, cf. 4" Gal. 6" Rom. $** 8" 
I Cor. i2» 2 Cor. 4* «• 11* Phil. 2»» Eph. 4« and Mill. 135. 

he T1J9 opyrj^ rry: ipxofiepi]^. " From the wrath which is com- 
ing." This phrase seems to occur only here in the Gk. Bib. 
€px€T(Uf however, is used in a similar way in 5' Col. 3* = Eph. 5* 
(cf. €4>0aa€P 2" and airoKaXwrTera^ Rom. i"'). The-choice of 
ipXOfidpr) rather than lUWowra (Mt. 3^ = Lk. 3^; cf. Ign. Eph. 
iiO may have been determined by the fact that Paul purposes to 
express not so much the certainty (which the attributive par- 
ticiple present might indicate, GMT. 826) as the nearness of the 
judgment. Nearness involves certainty but certainty does not 
necessarily involve nearness. (17) 0/3717 (2" $• Rom. 3* S* 9" 13*) 
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is (17) opyff (tov) deov (Rom. i" Col. 3* Eph. s«), 17 Oela opyn 
(4 Mac. 9**) as expressed in punishment and is equivalent to 
Kpcai<; (in Paul only II i'), the eschatological judgment, as 
^fi^pa 6pyrj<; (Rom. 2') indicates. 

The term hpfi^ is Jewish; c/. especially Sir. 5\ On the phrase i^Upa 
^9t^^f cf. Zeph. I"; on f) fftiipa 6pY^<; xupfoo, cf. Zeph. !'• 2* Ezek. 7" (A). 
On the idea of the day of judgment in the O. T. see Briggs, Messianic 
Prophecy, 1886, 487 Jf. In Paul oci>TT]p(a (oc&l^eiv) and t^i^ are often con- 
trasted with 6pYi^ {e, g. 2" 5» Rom. 2»'- s»). 



(2) rfe Visit of the Missionaries (2*-")- 

The accovmt of the visit (2*-"; cf. i'- ••• ••) takes the form of a 
self-defence against insinuations made by Jews. With the same 
subtlety that led them to accuse the missionaries of preaching 
another king, namely, Jesus (Acts 17^), the Jews were insinuating 
that the renegade Paul, like many a pagan itinerant preacher, 
was self-deluded, sensual, and deceiving, delivering his message 
in flattering words as a foil to cover selfish greed and requiring 
honour to be paid him. Paul's failure to return lent some colour 
to these assertions, and the converts became anxious. In his 
defence, Paul, speaking mainly for himself but including his asso- 
ciates, conscious both of the integrity of his motives and of the 
unselfishness of his love, and aware of the straightforwardness of 
his religious appeal, reminds his readers that he came not empty- 
handed but with a gospel and a courageous power inspired by 
God (w. *-*). Wherever he goes, he preaches as one with no de- 
lusion about the truth, for his gospel is of God ; with no conscious- 
ness of moral aberration, for God had tested him and commis- 
sioned him to preach; with no intention to deceive, for he is 
responsible to God who knows his motives (w. •-*). Furthermore, 
when he was in Thessalonica, he never used cajoling speech, as 
the readers know, never used the gospel to exploit his ambitions, 
and never required honour to be given him, although he had 
the right to receive it as an apostle of Christ (w. *-•). On the 
contrary, he waived his right, becoming just one of them, not 
an apostle but a babe, and waived it in love for his dear children. 
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Instead of demanding honour, he worked incessantly to support 
himself while he preached, in order to save the readers from any 
expense on his accoimt (w. ^-•). His sincerity is evident from 
the pious, righteous, and blameless conduct which they saw in 
him (v. *o). Not as a flatterer but as 1 father, he urged them 
one and all, by encouragement and by solemn appeal, to behave 
as those who are called of God into his kingdom and glory 
(w. "-"). 

The disposition of 2»-" b clearly marked by fAp (w. »• »• »-•) and dXXA 
(w. *• *' '-**) and by the parallel comparisons attached to XaXoG^jicv 
(v. *) and &ia£>v (v. *)• The three points of v. * are met in the clause 
with dXXi (v. <); and the three points of vv. •-• are met in w. »-", the 
Y^p (v. *) resuming and further elucidating dXXde (v. '); thus t^iiroOvrt^ 
86^ is considered in w. »••, icXcove^{a in v. ", and xoXoxfa in w. "". — 
A careful exegesis of 2*-* b given by Zinmier in Theol, Studien B, Weiss 
dargebrachi, 1897, 248-273. 

^Indeed you yourselves know, brothers, that the visit we paid you 
has^ not proved to be void of power, KM the contrary, although we 
had previously undergone suffering and insult in Philippi, as you 
know, still we in the power of our God took courage to tell you the 
gospel of God in the midst of much opposition. 

^Indeed the appeal we are wont to make comes not from delusion 
nor from impurity nor with any purpose to deceive, K)n the con- 
trary, as we stand approved by God to be intrusted with the gospel, 
so we are wont to tell it, concerned not with pleasing men but God 
who tests our hearts. 

^Indeed, we never once came before you with cajoling address, 
as you knew, or with a pretext inspired by greed, God is witness, 
•or requiring honour of men— from you or from others, although 
we were ever able to be in a position of honour as Chrisfs apostles. 
''On the contrary, we became babes in the midst of you, — as a nurse 
cherishes her own children ^so we yearned after you, glad to share 
with you not only the gospel of God but our very selves as well, for 
you had become dear to us. ^You remember of course, brothers, our 
toil and hardship; night and day we worked for our living rather 
than put a burden on any of you while we preached to you the gospel 
of God. ^^You are witnesses and God as well how piously and righ^ 
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eausly and blamelessly we behaved in the sight of you believers. 
^^As you knew, we were urging you in^^AmduaUy, as a father his own 
children, both by encouragement ^and by solemn appeal, to walk 
worthily of God who calls you into his own kingdom and glory. 

1. axnol yhp olBare kt\. With an explanatory yap, Paul re- 
sumes inrolav etaoSop iaxop^v (i») and takes up explicitly the 
defence already touched upon in i*^ (which is strikingly parallel 
to 2*-'). Addressing the readers affectionately (a&X^ot as in i*), 
he recalls to their knowledge that the visit which he paid them 
was not empty {fcevrj)^ meaning not that it was fruitless, for the 
welcome by the converts (i*) is not resiuned imtil v. "; but that, 
as the aXKd clause certifies, the visit was not empty-handed, 
was not, as I ' says, " in word only but also in power," for he came 
with a gospel of which God is the author, and preached with a 
courage [cf. i^ irXripo^oplcf) which was due to the power of God 
operating in him {cf, i ^ iv Bvpdfiei Kal iv irvevfrnri ayltp). That 
he thus preached, notwithstanding recent experiences of perse- 
cution and insult in Philippi and great opposition in Thessalonica, 
is further proof of the divine inspiration both of his message and 
of his power in proclaiming it. 

ydp resumes and explains i* (Bengel) by way of i* where mpl fKi£>v 
is put significantly at the beginning. On aOxol ydbp oTSom, see i*; 
and on the construction oTSorrt t^v . . . 5t(, cf. i Cor. $*\ The article 
(tIjv) is repeated as in !•(•?) icp6<; xxX.). The perfect yiyoytv with which 
the aorists (i* 2*- '■ *<>) are to be contrasted denotes completed action; 
the facts of the visit are all in, and the readers may estimate it at its 
full value. fKA(ov shows that Paul includes SUas and Timothy with him 
in the defence. 

2. aXKh TrpoiraOovTe^ ktX. Using a strong adversative 
(aWd; cf w. *• ^), he describes positively the character of his 
visit and defines ov Kevrf (v. 0- Equipped with a gospel inspired 
by God {cf, w. *• *• •, and see note on to evayyiXiov ^fi&v i*) 
and emboldened to preach by the indwelling power of their God 
(iv T^ 0€^ '5/A<Si'), the visit of the missionaries was not devoid of 
power. Paul had already told them of his persecution and es- 
pecially (fcai is perhaps ascensive as in i* teal rov Kvpiov) of the 
illegal treatment previously experienced at Philippi, and had 
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mentioned the matter with feeling; for, as Lft. remarks, it was 
not the physical distress [irpoTraOovre;) that disturbed him but 
the insult (yfipurOdvre;) offered to his Roman citizenship (Acts 
i6** ••). He recalls the fact now (tcaOw otBare; cf. i') for apol- 
ogetic reasons (see above on v. *)• 

The aorist participles are of antecedent action and probably conces- 
sive, xpoxdcoxecv (only here in Gk. Bib.) is one of the compounds with 
xp6 which Paul is fond of using ($* Gal. 3O even when there is no classic 
or Lxx. precedent (e. g. Gal. 3«- " Gal. i« 2 Cor. 8*- >• 9*). &Pp^«iv, 
which Ruther. translates " to treat illegally/' occurs only here in Paul and 
rarely in Lxx. — icappT}9dcI^oOai (here and Eph. 6«* in Paul; frequent in 
Acts) denotes here, as XaXi^oat shows, not "to speak boldly'' (icappT}a((je 
XaXfiv) but " to be bold," " to take courage" (cf. Sir. 6^^)ffiduciam sump- 
simus (Calv.). The aorist may be inceptive, "we became bold." Ac- 
cording to Radermacher {NetUestamenUiche Grammalik, 1911,151), this 
lxappT}aiaade(AcOa is only a more resonant and artificial expression for 
hok^LfyjcK^uv (cf. Phil, i^*) which an Attic author would have rather used, 
since iicappTjacaodqAcOoc XotXfiaat b ultimately a tautology. Paul does 
not elsewhere use xp6g with XaXelv, but this directive preposition in- 
stead of a dative is natural after verbs of saying (cf. 2 Cor. 6" 13' Phil. 4*)* 

€v T^ 0€q> fifi&v. The missionaries are " in God " (see on €v 0€^ 
I*) because Grod is in them (trir' ixelvov ivSwafiovfievoij The- 
ophylact ; cf. Phil. 4"). Characteristic of our epistles (3* II i"- "; 
I Cor. 6") and of Revelation (4" 5*0 7"- 12^® 19^*) is 6 ^eo9 
iJamSi/. The 171*0)1/ here (c/. ra^ KaphCa^ fiii&v v. *) seems to refer 
primarily to the God whom Paul and his two associates preach 
(hence riii&v, not ftou Rom. i* i Cor. i* (ACD) 2 Cor. 12" Phil. 
I* 4** Phile. 4), but does not exclude the further reference to the 
converts and other believers who feel themselves in common 
touch with the Christian God, our God Father (i* 3"- " Gal. i* 
Phil. 4"). There may be in 6 6w i^fi&v a latent contrast with 
pagan idols and deities (i^. 

Both x6pto<; h Bihq f)(tcjv (Mk. I2>* Acts 2** Rev. 19*) and h 0e6(; ig^iMv 
(Heb. 12" Lk. i'» Jude 4 2 Pet. i*) are frequent in Lxx. (e, g. Deut ii« 
Ps. 43«* 97» Is. 40* Jer. 16" 49* Sap. 15* Baruch (passim); cf. xorHjp f)(MJy 
Tob. 13O and express Israel's sense of devotion to her God, often in 
opposition tacit or expressed to the gods of other nations (cf. i Reg. 5' 
AaY<<>>v Beb<; ijn^v; also Acts 19" f) Oeb<; fjtJUjv). For h t4> 0<4> \U>^t rf* 
2 Reg. 32"= Ps. 17". 
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iv voXXtp luyStvt. "In the midst of much opposition" ot "in 
great anxiety" (Vulg. itt mulia soUicitudint). Whether persecu- 
tion is meant, as the reference to the experiences at Fhihppi at 
first suggests, or inward trouble, as the change from ff>U^i (i») 
txyayavi (cf. Heb. la' Sap. lo") may indicate, is uncertain. 

Most coram, find here as in Phil, i" & reference to outward troubles, 
whether perBCcutions (Ephr.), danger, or untoward circumstances of 
all aorta (e. g. De W. Liin. EU. Lft. MiU. Bom.). Since, however, ijin 
\a Col. 1' refers to ansiety (cf. also dfutfCeoOai i Cor. 9" Col. i" 4" and 
o^voYbivfl^aOai Rom. is"), it is not impossible that hiward atniggle 
b meant (so Fritzsche apad Lillie, and Dob.). In later Ok. dri^ tends 
to mean "anxiety" (Soph. Lex. who notes Iren. I I'iy inXXi^ «4vu 
i^iayf), Chrys., who speaks first of danger and then quotes I Cor. 3*, 
apparently understands iyiiv of both external and internal trouble; so 
Liilie: "at least this restriction (to the extern^) in the present case 
must be justified from the context, not from Paul's use of the word 
elsewhere." 

3-4. The self-defence is continued with direct reference to 
the insinuation that the missionaries were of a kind with the 
wandering sophists, impostors, and propagandists of religious 
cults. First negatively (as v.') it is said: "Indeed {yap as v. ') 
our appeal never comes from delusion, nor from impurity, nor 
is it ever calculated to deceive." Then positively (aXXd as v. *) : 
"On the contrary, we are wont to speak as men approved by 
God to be intrusted with the gospel, concerned not with pleasing 
men but God who tests our motives." The three specifications 
of V.' are not replied to formally but are nevertheless adequately 
met: Not ix TrXacj;?, for the gospel is in origin divine not hu- 
man; not ^f hxaOa^trlai, for the gospel has been committed to 
tested missionaries; and not ivB6X<fi, for our responsibility is 
not to men but to God who sounds the depths of our inner lives. 
^ wapaKXTiffK jj/icun, "The appeal we make," taking up XaX^ 
trai TO evayy^XiQP tow ^eoti. TrapcweXijffK {often in Paul) may 
mean "summons,""a(ldress," "encouragement" (i, zMac.; cf, 
II 2'*) " comfort " (so usually in Lxx.). In this connection, 1 
ever, as XoX^oi (v.') and XaXov/d^v (v. <) make evident, ) 
dress itself, not the content (SiSnj^^ Chrys.), is i 
"appeal" (Lft.), and that too in \ 
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t6 €vayy^\iov rod deov^ a religious appeal, not without refer- 
ence to irpo^rela (5*« i Cor. 14*- ••; Rom. 12*). 

ioriv is to be supplied in view of XaXoO^jiev (v. *) . The habitual principle 
(Bengel) is intended. As the Thess. could have no direct knowledge of 
Paul's custom elsewhere, he does not in w. *-« appeal to them in confirma- 
tion (contrast w. • ••). 

he irkdvrf;. Our religious appeal does not come "from delu- 
sion," for oiu: gospel is of God. irXdinj^ as BoXq) shows, is not 
"deceit" (active) but "error" (passive), the state of irXapoa-- 
OcUy "delusion" (Lillie). "Hotno qui errat cannot but be un- 
decided; nor is it possible for him to use boldness without con- 
sunmfiate impudence and folly" (Cocceius, quoted by Lillie). 
oilSk €f cucadapala^, "Nor does it come from an impiure char- 
acter." aieaOapala (elsewhere in N. T. only in Paul, except 
Mt. 23'^) regularly appears directly with iroppeCa or in contexts 
intimating sexual aberration. Hence here, as 4^ Rom. 6", the 
reference is not to impurity in general, not to covetousness, but 
to sensuality (Lft.). The traducers of Paul, aware both of the 
spiritual excitement (s***) attending the meeting of Christian 
men and women and of the pagan emotional cults in which 
morality was often detached from religion, had subtly insinu- 
ated that the missionaries were no better morally than other 
itinerant impostors. That such propagandists would be repu- 
diated by the official representatives of the cult would aid rather 
than injure a comparison intended to be as odious as possible. 

"St. Paul was at this very time living in the midst of the worship of 
Aphrodite at Corinth and had but lately witnessed that of the Cabin 
at Thessalonica" (Lft.). The exact nature of this latter cult, the syncre- 
tistic form which it assumed, and the ritual which it used are uncertain, 
but Lightfoot's phrase, " the foul orgies of the Cabiric worship," may not 
be too strong. The maligners of Paul may have had some features of 
this cult in mind when they charged him with dbucSopafa. The cult of the 
xd^ipot or xd^ipot (perhaps from the root "y^D; hence (liyaXoi, (8uvarro{, 
CoxupoO OcoO originated, it would appear, in Phoenicia and was carried 
thence to Lemnos, Samothrace (cf. Herod. 2*0i Macedonia (c/. Lactant. 
div, instil. 1, 15^* and Bloch, cols. 2533-34) and elsewhere, and became in 
the Hellenic-Roman i)eriod second in importance only to the Eleusinian 
mysteries. That it was well known in the seaport town of Thessalonica 
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is evident from coins and from Jul. Firmicus Matemus (ie errore prof, 
fdig. ii). On the Cabin, see Lft. Bib, Essays, 257 Jf. where the older 
literature including Lobeck's AglaophaneSy i202jf. is given; also the 
articles by Hild (Cabires in La Grande Encyc, 606-610) and by Bloch 
(in Roscher, 1897), Megaloi Theai, cols. 2522-2541. 

ovBe iv B6\q), "Nor is it with craft, with any purpose to de- 
ceive," for they are ever engaged in pleasing not men but God. 
Over against the ifc of origin, eV denotes the atmosphere of the 
appeal. It is not clothed with deception or deceit, that is, with 
any deliberate intention to deceive (Ell.). This charge may have 
suggested itself to the critics in view of the devices of sophists 
and the tricks of jugglers and sorcerers (cf. Chrys.) by which 
they sought to win the attention and the money of the crowd 
{cf. 2 Cor. 12"). 

The reading o68i before iv 86X(p is well attested, but the oOts of KL 
after an o68i has a parallel in Gal. i" (BEKL); cf. Bl. 771*. Note in 
I Mac. iv 86X(i) (i««)i 1*8^* 86Xou (7>»), and 86X(i) (i3»»). 

4. With aX\d (as v. '), the origin and purpose of the XaXetp 
are positively affirmed. XaXovfiev "we are wont to speak" re- 
sumes Tj TrapaxXtfai^ tjfi&v (v. •) and XaXrjacu (v. •). As already 
noted, the points made in v. • are reckoned with: The gospel is 
of God, hence they are not deluded; they were commissioned to 
preach, hence their character is not imclean; they are pleasing 
not men but God, hence their appeal is not meant to deceive. 

On the correlation xae6«lx; . . . oStciK) cf. 2 Cor. i> 8* 10', etc.; on o6x 
A><; . . . dXXde, " not as such who . . . but as such who," cf. Col. 3». — 
Like Apelles (Rom. i6>0i they are 86x(iA0t h Xpcor^; their XaXclv is 
h t4> Oe^) not h 86X{|>. — ipioxovrei; (Gal. i^^*) indicates action going on; 
on the Pauline dp^oxetv Oe^ (2" 4* Rom. 8»; i Cor. 7**), cf. Num. 23'^ 
Ps. 68"; on ip^oxecv dvOp<lixot<;, cf. Gal. V^; on iv6p(i>xdcpe9xo<; (Col. 3** =* 
Eph. (i*)ycf. Ps. 52«. — On 06 (Gal. 4* Phil. 3*) with participle instead of 
lA^ (v. »•), see BMT. 485.— 8oxtiJL&;«v = "prove," "test" (of metals Sir. 
2» 34«*)i as in Rom. i" Sir. 39"; on the perfect "approve after test," 
cf. Sir. 42 • 2 Mac. 4*. 

T^ SoKifid^ovTi tA? Kaphia^ rjfi&v. As the motive is in ques- 
tion, Paul refers to God as one who sounds the depths of the 
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hearts, the inner life (Mk. 7"). Vf^&v refers to Paul and his asso- 
ciates (contrast vfi&p 3" II 2*^ 3'). 

In Psalms and Jeremiah, 8oxtpidtt;e(v of God's testing is frequent (cf. 
also Sap. 3*); e. g. Jer. i2» xal a6, x6pie, Y(v(l^oxt«; (u, 888ox(pujnta<; -riiv 
xap8((zv (Aou ivovrfov oou; c/. also Ps. 16*, and with the possessive 
omitted, Jer. 11" i7»». 

5. yap parallel to yap in w. * ', resumes yap (v. ») and further 
explains that what is true in general (w. •-*) of the principles of 
the missionaries, about which the readers could not know directly 
(hence no appeal to their knowledge in w.'-*), is also true of their 
behaviour in Thessalonica of which the readers are directly aware 
(hence the tcaOo)^ oiBare as in w. **). As in w. *• ', the yap clause 
is negative; and again as in v. >, there are three separate charges 
denied, each one being phrased differently : not iv X6yq> /coXaxla^^ 
not irpot^daei Tr\eove^la<; ^ and not ^rirovvre; Bo^av, The points 
are similar to but not identical with those made in v. • : iv Xoy^ 
KokoKUK corresponds, indeed, rather closely to iv hoXxp^ but 
irpoifxtaei irXeove^iWi is less specific than ^f aKaOapalwi and is 
distinct from it in meaning, and ^rirovme; Bo^av is quite diflfer- 
ent from iic vXdvrj^;. Following the yap clause (w. *■•) is the 
aXXd clause (w. ^■"; cf, w. *• *) in which the three points of w. *■• 
are positively answered, — ^rjrovvTe; ho^av in w. '•• nXeoveila 
in V. *°, and fcoXaxia in w. "■". 

On o5t« (w. •-•), cf. Rom. 8»« •• i Cor. 6* ■•; on oBt« ydp . . . o(Jt« . . . 
dXkky cf. Gal. 6". — xoxi = "ever" is common in Paul and Lxx, — 
iYcv^Otx&cv governs first a dative with iv (X67<|>), then a dative without Iv 
(xpofdoet), and finally a participle (XjfzoQyzi^). Since y^vco^i = ipx<- 
0^1 (i«), we may render: "Indeed we never came before you with 
cajoling address (iv as in i^i nor using (dative of means) a pretext 
inspired by greed, nor demanding honour," etc. (participle of manner). 
— ^The iv before xpo^diaei, which Tisch. Zim. Weiss retain, is probably 
to be omitted as conformation to the first iv (BS" WH. Dob.). 

ip \6y<ji> KoXaicla^. "With cajoling address." X0709 is here 
(as I ') " speech,** as XaX^cw, irapcucXrfai^ and XaXovfiev (w. *-*) 
demonstrate (Liin.). /cdXaKia is either "flattery," the subordi- 
nation of one's self to another for one's own advantage; or, as 
ip BoXtp intimates, "cajolery," a word that carries with it the 
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additional notion of deception. The genitive describes the char- 
acter of the speech. The hearers could tell whether Paul's ad- 
dress was straightforward or not; hence Kodm oiBare. 

Iv X6yoi{ ixoXdxsui \u xal (trrd 86Xou Stdb ^rxtdcrcDv iicafvct (Test, 
zii, Jos. 40« In classic usage (cf. Schmidt, Syn, 1879, III, 438 Jf.), oixiX- 
Xicv (not in Gk. Bib.) indicates flattery in the sense of complimentary 
remarks designed to please; OoMceOecv (not in Gk. Bib.) means any kind 
of subordination by which one gets one's own way with another; while 
xoXomOkv (i Esd. 4*^ Job 19^' Sap. 14*') hints at guile, a flattery cal- 
culated to deceive; cf. Aristophanes, Eq. 46 Jf. ^>caXX' i^tJmu' ixoXdxsu' 
l&rricdcTa. xoXaaula is only here in Gk. Bib. £11. notes Theophrastus 
(Char. 2) and Aristotle (Nic. Eih, 4" ad fin.): "he who aims at getting 
benefit for money and what comes through money is a x6Xa$." 

wpo^daei 7rXeov€^la<;. The "cloke of covetousness" is liter- 
ally "pretext of greediness." The point is that Paul did not use 
his message as a foil to cover selfish purposes {cf. iiruedXvfifia 
I Pet. 2"). As the appeal to God (^€09 fidprvf;) indicates, the 
motive is in question {cf. Chrys.). The genitive is subjective, 
"a pretext which greediness (Lit.) uses or inspires." Trpoifxuri^ 
here is not excuse but spedous excuse {cf. Phil, i" Ps. 140* 
Hos. 10*). 'TXeove^la is more general than 4*i\apyvpia and 
denotes the self-seeking, greedy, covetous character of the 

The context here does not allow a more specific meaning of xXcove^fa. 
In theLxx. (Judg. $»• (A) Ps. ii8»« Hab. 2% etc.), advantage in respect of 
money is sometimes intended, cupidity. In 4 * below, it is joined with dcxa- 
Oacp9(a; but it "does not appear that xXsovc^(a can be independently 
used in the sense of fleshly concupiscence" (Robinson on Eph. 5*; but 
see Hammond on Rom. i'* and Abbott in ICC. on Eph. 5*). Lft. (Col. 
3*) translates: " 'greediness,' an entire disregard for the rights of 
others." — On bth^ ja4ptu<; {sc. iorfv as Rom. i»), cf. not only Paul (Phil. 
!• 2 Cor. I") but Jewish usage (e. g. Gen 31**; i Reg. 20»- « Sap. i« and 
especially Test, xii, Levi i9«). 

6. oi5t€ ^tjTovvre^ ktX, "Nor did we ever come (v. *) re- 
quiring honour," etc. The participle of manner, in apposition to 
the subject of iyevi^Ofjfiep (v. *)> introduces the third disclaimer, 
which, like the other two (v. ') may reflect the language of the 
traducers (Zinuner). Paul denies not that he received honour 
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from men, not that he had no right to receive it, but that he 
sought, that is, required honour from men either in Thessalonica 
or elsewhere. 

SvpdfJLevoc iv fidpei ktX. "Although we were ever {sc. iror^ 
from V. *) able to be in a position of weight (i. e. honour) as 
Christ's apostles." This concessive clause, subordinated to 
^fjTovvTe^ Bo^ap^ qualifies the fact, "we never came requiring 
honour," by asserting the principle (cf. II 3*) that the authority 
to demand honour inheres in their place of preponderance as 
Christ's apostles. 

86{a = "honour/' as in classic usage. There is no evidence that it is 
equivalent to honor in the later sense of honorarium. On the rare t^ijrfly 
h., cf. Gen. 43* Nah. 3" Ezek. 22**; and for the rarer t^ijrelv dhc6, cf. 
Bam. 2i«. — Since pApog may mean not only "burden" (Gal. 6" 2 Cor. 4" 
Sir. 13*) but also "importance" (as in later Gk.; cf. Soph. Lex. sub voc, 
and ^6<; 2 Cor. io>*)i it is possible to take iv ^pcc elvat (a unique phrase 
in Gk. Bib.) as equivalent to iv t((a^ elvoti (Cluys.), in ponder e esse 
(Calv.), the iv indicating the position in which they were able to stand 
and from which, if necessary, they were able to exercise authority; " to 
take a preponderant place" (Ruther.). On the other hand, iv ^dpcc 
clvQct may => ^p6<; elvoct "to be burdensome." In a letter to the present 
editor under date of March 15, 1910, Dr. Milligan writes that he "is 
inclined to think the more literal idea of 'burden/ 'trouble' was cer- 
tainly uppermost in the Apostle's thought and that the derived sense of 
'graviUis,* * honor' was not prominent, if it existed at all." He caUs 
attention to P. Oxy. io62>« (ii, aj>.) cE Ik toGt6 90c ^po<; fipct; and 
to BGU, 159* (a.d. 210) 06 8uvd(uvog bicoor^vac t6 ^po<; xi^^ XctToupY^ag. 
Assuming the translation "to be burdensome," expositors find a ref- 
erence either (i) to the matter of a stipend {cf. v. * II 3* 2 Cor. 121* and 
especially 2 Cor. 11* i^gf^ i^juzuTbv iriiprpa); so for example Theo- 
doret, Beza (who takes xXcovc{(a >= ^tXapYupfoe), Grot. Flatt, Zim. 
Drummond, and Field {Otium Norv. Ill, 122); or (2) to both the stipend 
and the authority; so Chrys. Crocius (non tanium de ambUione sed 
et de avarilia), Lft. Find. Wohl. Moff. and others. The immediate 
context, however, does not distinctly suggest a reference to a stipend, 
unless 86^a — honorarium; furthermore the omission of li[klv (Dob.), 
which Vulg. reads {cum possemus vobis oneri esse), makes the translation 
"to be burdensome" less likely than "to be in honour," "in pondere 
esse** {cf. Erasmus, Hammond, Pelt, De W. Lttn. Ell. Schmidt, Schmie- 
del. Bom. Dob.). — On Xptorou dhc6oToXot, (f. 2 Cor. ii». Paul uses 
dhc6aToXo<; not only of himself and the twelve, but also of Silvanus and 
Timothy (here), Junias and Andronicus (Rom. 16'), Apollos (i Cor. 4*)» 
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Epaphroditus (Phil. 2»). See further 2 Cor. 8» 1 1 " Acts i4»« and McGif- 
fert, Apostolic Age, 648. The word deT6aToXog occurs once in Lxx. (3 Reg. 
i4« A). As after fiyovtv (v. >) and 86X(i) (v.»), so after dx6aToXoi, a 
comma is to be placed, 

7. aXXA iyevi]dr)fiep vrprioi, "On the contrary, we became 
babes in the midst of you." aK\d is parallel to aWd in v. * and 
controls w. ^-", the ^dp (v. •) resimiing the aWd here. A colon 
is to be put after v^i&v. Although they were entitled to demand 
honour as Christ's apostles, yet they waived that right, choosing 
to be not apostles but babes in the midst of them. To contrast 
with awcfaroXot and to fit ev lUatp vfi&v^ we rather expect not 
an adjective but a noim. vifrnoi (Gal. 4*- ' i Cor. 13" Rom. 2", 
etc.), with its implication of the vmripe and undeveloped, far 
from being meaningless (Schmidt) is a capital antithesis of 
awooToXoi. Not only does viprioi fit the immediate context ad- 
mirably, it is also in keeping with the spirit of brotherly equality 
that characterises Paul's attitude to his readers not only in I 
but also in n. He is just one of them, &^ eU cf vfi&v (Chrys.), 

Not only is v^xtoc admirably adapted to the context, it is also the 
better attested reading (SBDCGF, Vulg. Boh. Ephr. Ambst. Orig. ad 
Mt. 19*0 as Tisch. admits; and is accepted by WH. Zim. Baljon, Lft. 
Find. Wohl. Indeed WH. will not allow an alternative reading (cf. 
App,* 128). On the other hand, Weiss is equally insistent on ^(0( as 
alone worthy of attention (AEKLP, Pesh. Arm.; Tisch. £11. Schmiedel, 
Bom. Dob. Moff.)* While on purely transcriptional grounds ijictoc 
may be accounted for by haplography or vi^^tot by dittography, in- 
ternal evidence favours v^xtot. — Six of the ten cases of v^xtoi in N. T. 
(including £ph. 4}* Heb. 5") are found in Paul; iixto<; is found in the 
Gk. Bib. only 2 Tim. 2**, The objection (urged by £11. Schmiedel, 
Bom. and others) that v^xtoc "mars the meti^;)hor" in the succeeding 
comparison (whose point, however, is not gentleness but unselfish love) 
is met by Lft. who observes that "rhetorical rules were as nothing com- 
pared with the object which he had in view." Iv [uht^ with gen. occurs 
only here in Paul; it is frequent elsewhere in Gk. Bib. 

7-8. ft>9 iiiv Tpo^o^ . . • ouTft)9 #rrX. "As a nurse cherishes her 
own children so we yearning after you were glad to share not 
only the gospel of God but our very selves as well, because you 
had become dear to us," The change from vijirioi to Tpo<t>6<: is 
due to a natural association of ideas. The point of the new meta- 
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phor is love, the love of a mother-nurse for her own children. 
Not only did the missionaries waive their right to demand honour, 
they waived it in motherly affection for their dear children (c/. 
i» &' vfJLa^). No punctuation is necessary before ovras {cf, v. * 
and Mk. 4"). 

The construction is similar to Mk. 4" (AC) o5tcik . . . £k ^ P^^D- 
On the difference between ok ^ ~ «^<; ^ (^ A) with subjunctive indicating 
the contingency of the act and dx; with the indicative, note with Viteau 
(I, 242) 2 Cor. 8" TuAh idv tjcn • • • )ucOb o6x txjti. vpo^^ here as else- 
where in Gk. Bib. (Gen. 35* Is. 49** 4 Reg. 11* » 2 Ch. 22") is feminine. 
OdXxetv = "to warm" b used of the mother-bird (Deut. 22* Job 39") 
and of Abishag (3 Reg. i*- *; cf. Otp(i.a(vctv i' '•); here and £ph. 5**, 
the secondary sense "to cherish" is appropriate (see £11. on £ph. 5**)- 
Neither Tpof6<; nor OdcXxetv suggests that the tixva are Oi]Xdl^ovTa; hence 
it is imnecessary to press the metaphor in the clause with oSrtix;, as 
some do (e. g. LUn.). Grot, compares Num. xi" Xd^ odTbv cU ^v 
x6Xxov oou (Moses) diosl dfpai TtOi2vb<; (nursing-father as Is. 49**) rbv 
Oi]Xdl^ovTai, a passage, which, according to Zimmer, may have been in 
Paul's mind. — If iauT^<; is emphatic, as in classic usage, the nurse is also 
the mother; if it is » adr^^ (Bloomfield apud Lillie; cf. Moult. 1, 87/.), 
the nurse may or may not be the mother. 2Ummer, accepting laeuT^<; as 
emphatic (cf. v. ")> l>ut finding difficulty with the idea of a mother-nurse 
in service, takes iouti)^ metaphorically, understanding that the pro- 
fessional nurse treats the children of her mistress as if they were "her 
own''; cf, Cluys.: "Are they (the nurses) not more kindly disposed to 
them (xpooTjvcl^) than mothers ?" — iocurou in Paul, when used with the 
article and substantive, has regularly, as in classic Gk., the attribu- 
tive position (2» " 4* II 3»«); the exceptions are Gal. 6*- • z Cor. ii» 
(B) 2 Cor. 3" (^(D), where the position is predicate. 

8. ofuipofievoi vfi&v ktX, "Yearning after you" (Lillie; cf. 
iiniroOoxhne; 3«). With the affection of a mother-nurse, they 
were eager to share not only what they had but what they were 
(Schmidt), because, as is frankly said, the converts had become 
dear to them, riieva ayamjrd (i Cor. 4" Eph. 5*). 

6(u(^oOat (the breathing is uncertain) b found also in Job 3" (Lzx.) 
and Ps. 62* (S3an.). In meaning, it is similar to ixtxoOcIv and t(ic(^o6oR 
(see Wetstein, ad he.); but the derivation b unknown (cf. WH. A pp. 
151, 159; WS. i6«; Bl. 6«). Thackeray (Gram. 0. T. Greek, I, 97, note 5), 
following Moult., thinks the 6 ''comes from a derelict preposition c&. 
There is therefore no connection between h\L, and Xymlgta^t." — ^The 
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usual reading cdSoxoSpLcv (B has i]65oxoG|iiv; so WH. Weiss) is not 
here a present (2 G>r. 5*) but an imperfect, as iycv^Oixuv (v. ') and 
ifcv^Oirct (v. demand (cf, Zim.). cOdoxiIv is common in later Gk. 
{cf. Kennedy, Sources ^ 131). In Lxx. OiXciv b sometimes a variant^of 
c6doxflv Qudg. Ill' iQic. ti)^ sometimes a parallel (Ps. 50*0 to it. In 
papyri, c68oxfIv is often used of consent to an agreement (P. Qxy. 36i>' 
97>«; cf. Mill, ad loc,). In Paul, c65oxf!y is frequent with infin. (3' Gal. 
x",etc.)i but rare with Iv (i G>r. 10* 2 G>r. 12"; Lzz. frequently) or 
with dative alone (II 2**; cf. Sir. 18" A); the construction with accus., 
with M and dat. or accus., or with tlq does not appear in Paul. — ^The 
construction |MTadt56vatc xl vtvi b found also in Rom. i" Tob. 7" (6); 
the accusative is of the part shared; hence (ircotdouvot ^\rx,&<i is not 
a zeugma for SoGvac ^pux^^ ^^ 5(jui&v. 4>uxaf (2 Cor. 12") is plural, for 
Paul and his associates are in mind, ^uxh like xapd(a (v. *) is the inner 
self. On IocutAv for in^v oe6t£>v, cf. WS. 22>*; on od (jl6vov . . . dXXd xa(, 
see I*. 

5(6t( (21* 4«) is regularly "because" in Gk. Bib.; in 2 Mac. 7", it 
may mean "that" (Mill.); cf. WS. 5^^. After droxirc^i; in Paul we 
expect a genitive (Rom. i') not a dative; but cf. Sir. 15^ %a\ o6x lorcv 

• 

9. fivrjfiov€V€T€ yap /ct\. "You remember of course brothers 
(v. *). " The ydp resumes aX\d (v. ') and further illustrates ovre 
^rfTovpre: So^av (v. •)• " Instead of requiring honour of you, we 
worked hard and incessantly to support ourselves whOe we 
preached to you the gospel of God" {cf, II 3'). 

(jLvi](i,ovc6cTt is indicative as oT8om (w. >• ■• ") suggests. The accus. 
with pLvi](i,ovt6civ occurs only here in Paul; Lzz. has both gen. and ac- 
cus. (cf. V. L m Tob. 4")* The phrase x6xo^ xal pl6x6o^ is Pauline (11 3* 
2 Cor. XI*'); </• s^ Jcr. 20>* Test, zii, Jud. i8^ In fact in Paul \t,ix^o<; 
always appears with x6xo^ (cf. Hennas, Sim. V, 6'). Beza, with Lillie's 
approval, makes labeur, peine, travail the equivalents respectively of 
x6vo<;, x6xo^, and pl6x0o<;. Grot. {cf. Lft. and Trench, Syn. 102) con- 
siders x6xo^ passive, in ferendo and pl6x0o^ active, in gerendo. Lft. 
translates: "toil and moil." 

WICT09 Kal fiiiipaf: icrk. Without connecting particle (EKL 
insert 7^), the ceaselessness of the labour and the purpose of it 
as a ''labour of love" are indicated. They worked not through 
the whole night and day (accus.) but during the night and day 
(gen.). The piupose of this incessant labour {irpo^ ri p,ri II 3« 
2 Cor. 3") was to avoid putting upon the converts individually 
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or collectively a financial burden. ipya^SfjLevoi marks the cir- 
cumstances attending the preaching. As in Corinth (i Cor. 4" g^) 
where there were not many wise, mighty, or noble, so in Thessa- 
lonica (II 3") where the converts were mainly working people, 
Paul finds it necessary to work with his hands (4^^ i Cor. 4^ 
Eph. 4*') for wages. 

The phrase vuxTb^ %aA V^pai; occurs in Paul elsewhere only 3>" and 
n 3«; cf, I Tim. s» 2 Tim. i» Mk. s» Judith 11". In the Lxx. the usual 
order b V^pa^ xol vuxt6^ (e. g. Josh. 1*3 Reg. 8**, etc.; cf, Lk. 18' 
Acts 9** Rev. 4*, etc.). ixt^clv, a late word, appears in Gk. Bib. else- 
where only in Paul (II 3* 2 Cor. 2*) and is ''nearly but not quite equiva- 
lent in meaning to xora^^Iv" (£11.), which is found in Gk. Bib. only 3 
Cor. X 2>* and Mk. I4'* (cf . xaTa^p6vc(v 2 Reg. 13", etc.) . With xi)p69at(v, 
Paul uses Iv (Gal. 2* 2 Cor. i^* Col. i"), %l<; (here, as Grot, notes, for 
dative), or the dative (i Cor. 9*' and k here) — all permissible Attic con- 
structions (Bl. 39O. The phrase xi)p699tcv Tb t^yiXiov tou Ocou recurs 
in Mk. I"; cf. Gal. 2« Col. i« Mk. i3»« i4». 

10. v/i€i9 fidfnvpe: /cr\. As w. '-• referred to the charge of 
fi/ToiWc^ So^av (v. •), so this verse refers probably to the 
charge of irXeove^la (v. *)> and w. "-" to that of KoXaKla. The 
hWd of V. ' still controls, as the asyndeton (H inserts ^idp) sug- 
gests. The fact that Paul and his associates carried themselves 
in a pious, righteous, and blameless manner (on the adverbs with 
iy€vi]0rffjLev, cf. 1 Cor. 16*® Tob. 7") is evidence that they were 
not using the gospel as a foil to cover greedy ambition (v. '). As 
witnesses of their behaviour, they invoke first, since the actual 
conduct not the motive is mainly in mind, the believers, and then 
to strengthen the appeal, God himself. 

A man is Scio^ who is in general devoted to God's service; a 
man is Bl/caio^ who comes up to a specific standard of right- 
eousness; and a man is afiefnrro^ who in the light of a given 
norm is without reproach. All three designations are common 
in the Lxx. and denote the attitude both to God and to men, the 
first two being positive, the third negative. 

£k * ''how" as in Phil. i*. Sotoi; (not in Paul and rare in N. T.) is 
common in Lxx. (especially Ps. Prov. Sap. Ps. Sol.); hatouv (not in 
N. T.) occurs in Sap. 6>« Ps. 17" 2 Reg. 22"; lat&rn<; (Eph. 4««I^k. i") 
is found in Sap. and elsewhere in Lzz.; haUi<;, in Gk. Bib. elsewhere only 
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Sap. 61* 3 Reg. 8*S is frequent in i Clem.; cf, also P. Par. 63 (Deiss. BS, 
211) icpb<; oO<; hQiit^ xal dtxa(<i>^ xoXiTeu9dt(icvo<;. — S9(o<; and dCxato^ are 
frequently parallel (Pr. i7««; cf. Sap. 9* Lk. i" i Clem. 48*). For 
Soto^ and ^Aet&xTo^, cf. Sap. 10^*. 8ixa((i>< is more frequent than h^U^ 
in Gk. Bib., but dc(U(iicTb)< is found elsewhere only 5** 3" (BL) and Esther 
3" (13O; ^. I Clem. 44»« 63'. The adjective (5ii«jAirco<: (3" Phil. 2>» 
3*Lk. I* Heb. 8') is frequent in Job, sometimes (e. g. i* 9**, etc.) with 5(- 
xato^. — ^The addition of to!<; xtoT86ou9(v to &(j.iv is designed, if at all, not 
to contrast Paul's attitude to the non-Christians with his attitude to 
the Christians (so some older comm.), or his attitude to the converts as 
converts with that to the converts as pagans (Hofmann, Dob.), but 
simply to meet the charge that his attitude to the believers was in- 
fluenced by selfish motives. 

11-12. icaOairep oliare ktX. Not as a icoXa^ (v. ' KoXaKla) 
but as a irarrip (i Cor. 4" Phil. 2"), they urged the converts in- 
dividually {iva eKcuTTOv vfjuiv; cf. II i« Eph. 4' Col. 4«), each 
according to his specific need, as the added irapafivOovfievoi and 
fioprvpofuvoL intimate. The faint-hearted, they encouraged 
(5" irapafivffelaffe tov? oXiyoylrvxovf;); to the idlers (5**), they 
gave a solemn protest. irapcucaXelv is general, irapafivOeiaOai 
and fiapTvpeaOcu specific. Hence et? to' is to be construed only 
with wapaKaXovirre; {cf, 2 Cor. i*; also B4oficu below 3*° and 
ipoyrcuo II 2»). "We were urging both by encoiu-agement and 
by solemn protest, that you walk," etc 

xotOdhccp (3** " 4')» found frequently in Paul and in Exodus, is equiva- 
lent to the less Attic xacO(2)<. — dx; as in v. »• = xfi>? (GF). — xopctxaXitv, a 
favourite word in Paul and susceptible of various translations, here 
means "urge," "exhort." — xapoepiuOcIaOat, a rare word in Gk. Bib. (5** 
Jn. II"- " 2 Mac. isO, means here and 5" not "comfort" but "en- 
courage." On xapoexaXeiv and icapa(i.u6cla6ai, cf. 1 Cor. 14* Phil. 2> 
2 Mac. IS*-*. iMtprOptoOat (Gal. 5* Eph. 4" Acts 20»« 26" Judith 7" 
X Mac. 2** k) is stronger than xapoxaXiiv and means either "to call 
to witness" or " to protest solemnly"; in later Gk. {cf. Mill, ad loc, and 
X Mac. 2**)) it approximates (iaprupccv (hence DG have here (&apTupo6- 
licvot). — ^The participial construction (xopoxaXouvtc^ for xapexccXoG- 
|uv) is quite admissible (cf. 2 Cor. 7* and Bl. 79"). Some comm. 
repeat iftvifiyj^uv (v."), attaching the participle loosely; others sup- 
ply a verb like ivouOcToG^^ (Lft.). — ^The b[ij&<; (which k omits) after 
TCQcpoxaXouvrtq resumes Iva fxaorov &(juoy. 

wepiiraTelv af iw rov deov icrk. The object (€& to') of the 
fatherly eidiortation is that the readers conduct themselves in a 
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manner worthy of their relation to God who calls them, through 
the preaching of the gospel (II 2^^), into his own kingdom and 
his own {sc. eavrov) glory. fiaaCKela^ an infrequent word in Paul 
compared with the Synoptic Gospels, denotes the redeemed so- 
ciety of the future over which God rules, the inheritance of be- 
lievers (Gal. 5*^ I Cor. 6«- " 15"; cf. Eph. 5*), and the consum- 
mation of salvation (II i* i Cor. 15**). Foretastes of this sway 
of God (Rom. 14*' iv wvevfiuTi ayi^; cf. 1 Cor. 4«» Col. 4") or 
of Christ (Col. i") are already enjoyed by believers in virtue of 
the indwelling power of Christ or the Spirit, ^^a is parallel 
with /3aai\£la and suggests not only the radiant splendour of 
God or of Christ (II 2**) but also the majesty of their perfection 
(cf. Ps. 96« Rom. 3»). 

xeptxGtTtIv i^ki^ ToO OcoG, found elsewhere in Gk. Bib. only G>1. V* 
(xup(ou), is common in the Pergamon inscriptions (Deiss. NBS. 75/.), 
and appears also in the Magnesian inscriptions (Mill, ad loc,); cf, 
«oX(Te6eaOaii i^Cbx; adroO i Clem. 2i> Polyc. 5'.— mptxarrtlv like iva- 
OTpi?eaOaii in the ethical sense is both a Hebrew and a Greek idiom. 
KL read here, as in Col. i*« Eph. 4*, xeptxatr^aGet. — toG xaXouvro<; (5*^ 
Gal. 5* Rom. 9") is timeless like Tbv ^u6(Atvov (i^^). p^ul prefers the 
present to the aorist participle (Gal. i*- " and \^h here) of xaXiIv. On 
t(? after xaXiIv, cf, II 2>« i Cor. i» Col. 3".— On ^iXcCa Otou, cf. 
Sap. io»« 2 Ch. 13 • Ps. Sol. 17*; oi^Christ's kingdom, cf. Col. i" Eph. 5* 
2 Tim. 41- ** Jn. 18'*. iouTou does not of necessity indicate a contrast 
with Satan's kingdom (Col. i" Mk. 3>* '•). On the meaning of d6{a, see 
Gray, HDB, 11, 183/./ Kennedy, Last Things, 299/./ Gunkel, Die 
Wirkungen des heiligen Geistes, 108 jf.; and SH. on Rom. 3**. 

(3) Welcome in Persecutions; the Jews (2"-")« 

After the defence of his visit (2*-"), Paul tiuns again (cf. !•• •) 
to the welcome received. Repeating in v. " the thanksgiving of 
i' '*, he points out that just as he is conscious of preaching God's 
gospel (w. *-*) so the readers welcomed his word as God's word. 
That it is not a human word, as the Jews alleged, but a divine 
word, operating in the hearts of believers, is demonstrated by 
the fact that the readers welcomed it in spite of persecutions (v. " 
resuming i* ^'O, persecutions at the hands of Gentiles similar to 
those which the Jewish Christians in Judaea experienced at the 
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hands of Jews. Then remembering the constant opposition of 
the Jews to himself in Thessalonica, Beroea, and Corinth, and 
their defamation of his character since he left Thessalonica, and 
the fact that though the Gentiles are the official persecutors yet 
the Jews are the prompting spirits, Paul, in a prophetic outburst 
(c/. Phil. 3* ^'), adds, neglecting negative instances, that the 
Jews have always opposed the true messengers of God, killing 
the prophets and the Lord Jesus, and persecuting Paul; and 
prophesies that this their constant defiance is boimd to result, 
in accordance with the piupose of God, in the filling up of their 
sins always, and in judgment at the day of wrath. Indeed, to 
his prophetic vision, that day has come at last. 

^^A ndfor tkis reason, we too as well as you thank God continually, 
namely, because when you had received from us the word which you 
heard, God^s word, you welcomed it, not as a word of men but as it 
really is, as a word of God which also is operative in you who be- 
lieve. ^*For you, brothers, became imitators of the assemblies of God 
in Judaa, those, namely, that are in Christ Jesus, in that you under- 
went the same sufferings at the hands of your own countrymen, as 
they themselves at the hands of the Jews — ^Hhe men who killed both 
the Lord Jesus and the prophets, and persecuted us; who please 
not God and are against all mankind ^Hn that they hinder us from 
talking to the Gentiles with a view to their salvation, — in order that 
they might fill up the purposed measure of their sins always; but 
the wrath has come upon them at last. 

13. fcal Bid, TovTo Kol rifulf; kt\. "And for this reason we 
too as well as you give thanks." StA toSto refers, as the resmnp- 
tive in shows, not to the entire contents of w. *■" but to the 
salient principle enounced in w. ^'^, namely, that the gospel is 
not human, as the Jews alleged, but divine. The fcaC in fcal 
fjfJLel^ indicates a reciprocal relation between writers and readers. 
As the Thessalonians, in their letter to Paul, thanked God that 
they welcomed the gospel as a word from God, so now do the 
missionaries reciprocate that thanksgiving. 

5td TouTo like M is frequent in Paul, but xal lidt touto (Mk. 6^* 
s Mt. 14*; Lk. 14** Heb. 9" Jn. 5**; Barn. 8' Ign. Mag. 9* Hermas, Sim. 
Vn, 2f DC, 19* (xal 5ci toGto %al as here)) occurs elsewhere in Paul only 
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n 2"; hence D here and 11 2" omits xa(. It is probable that in Paul 
this consecutive and subordinating dtd toCto has always some reference 
to the preceding even when the primary reference, often general, b sup- 
plemented by a secondary, often specific, reference introduced by Srt as 
here and of ten in Jn. {cf. Gen. 11* 2i",etc.; Diogn. 2*HermasVis.in,60> 
by Tva (2 Cor. 13" Phile. 15), or by some other construction (II 2" 
I Cor. ii»« Heb. 9"). On did toOto xa(, cf, 3* Rom. i3« Lk. 11" Mt. 24" 
Jn. i2»»; on Sti = "because," Rom. i». — xa£ before i^I^, if it retains 
its classic force, is to be construed closely with ^$^l<i» Its precise sig- 
nificance here is somewhat uncertain. In a similar passage (Col. i*), 
Lft. observes that "xa( denotes the response of the Apostle's personal 
feeling to the favourable character of the news" (so here Mill.). Wohl. 
thinks that Paul tacitly refutes the insinuation that he is not thankful 
to God. More plausible here (as in Col. i* £ph. i") is the conjecture of 
Rendel Harris {pp, cit.; cf. Bacon, IrUrod. 73 and McGi£fert, EB. 5038) 
that xa( presupposes a letter from the Thess. to Paul {cf, 4*- " 5O in 
which they thanked God as Paul now thanks him. Dob. however, fol- 
lowing the lead of Lietzmann {ad Rom. 3')f feels that rai is not to be 
joined closely with '^l<;, but serves to emphasise the cdx^t^oi^C^ 
with reference to c^xaptorou^^ in i *. In support of this usage, Dob. refers 
to xal XoeXou^jlcv in i Cor. 2**, which goes back to the XocXou^uv in 2*. 

irapaXa/Sopre; . . . iii^cuT0€. The distinction between the ex- 
ternal reception {'rrapaXafi/Sapeip) and the welcome (S^eaffcu) 
given to the word, a welcome involving a favourable estimate of 
its worth, was early recognised {cf. Ephr.). That the distinction 
is piuposed, that Paul is tacitly answering the insinuation of the 
Jews that the word preached was not of divine but of himian 
origin (w. *•*) is suggested by the striking position of tov Oeov 
(which leads P to put Trap' i^/icSi/ before \6yov &^o^, and induces 
Schmiedel to consider rov deov a gloss) and by the emphasis on 
the fact that this word, heard, received, and welcomed, also 
operates in the inner lives of believers. 

X6yov dbcoi)^ = X6')fov 8v •^xoOaorw; cf. Sir. 42* X6yov dbcoi]q = jnae^n nan 
(Smend) . Grot, notes Heb. 4' & X^yo^ t^^ dxo^^. The gen. is appositi ve. 
— Since xap<& with gen. (rare in Paul) is used, apart from Rom. 1 1*^ (Lxz.), 
with verbs implying (II 3') or stating the idea of receiving {e. g. xopa- 
XopL^dveiv 4* n 3« Gal. i"; Six^'^at Pbil. 4*% xo(j.n>o6ai Eph. 6«), it 
is more natural to take xap' V^v with xapaXac(ipd(vetv than with dbcoi]^, 
although, as Beza remarks, the sense b the same in either construction. 
On xopaXo^i^ctv cO<zyy<Xiov, cf, 1 Cor. 15* Gal. z*. 
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oif \6yop avOptSmtov icrX. "Not as a word of men but, as it 
really is, as a word of God." Since there is a distinction between 
irapa\afi/3dv€iv and S^€<r^ae, the latter implying an estimate 
of worth, \6yov avOpdyrrwv and \6yov Oeov are to be taken pred- 
icatively. The precise point appears to be not that the word is 
true, for this is first stated in kclOw akrjO&f; iarlv^ not that the 
hearers welcomed the word as if it were true, for there is no a)9 
(contrast Gal. 4**), but that they welcomed the word as a word of 
God (c/. Ephr.). 89 koX ivefrfelrcu. Since X0709 receives the 
emphasis, & refers not to Oeov but to X0709. The iccU indicates 
not only that the word is heard (a#co^), received {irapaXafiovre;)^ 
and welcomed {iie^aade), but also that it is an active power 
(Rom. i") operating constantly (pres. tense) in (Col. !*•) the 
hearts of believers. The word is living, for the power of God is 
in the believers (i* iv Oe^) as it is in the missionaries (2* ^v t^ 

Eighteen of the twenty-one cases of jvcpyctv in the N. T. occur in 
Paul. In the active, it is used of superhuman operations, usually divine 
but once (Eph. 2*) demonic. ivcpycioOat (11 2' 2 Cor. 4'* Col. i** Eph. 
3"; cf, Rom. 7» 2 Cor. i« Gal. $•) may be passive " to remind us that the 
operation is not self-originated'' (Robinson, Ephesians, 247) or middle, 
without such a reminder (Mayor on Jas. 5")' It happens that b%6 is 
never expressed. "In actual meaning ivcpfclv and ivtpycloOatt come 
nearly to the same thing'' (Robinson, /. c). Grot, remarks: ivcpYcIaOat 
sono passivum sensu activum. See further Robinson (op, cit, 241-247). 
— ^The Old Latins and some conmi. (Ephr. Th. Mops. Piscator, Bengel, 
Auberlen) refer Sq to 6c6^, an interpretation which is contextually im- 
probable and which is precluded if ivcpYcltac is passive. 

14. v/i€t9 70^ fUfir)T(d ...&n iirddere, " For you became im- 
itators, brothers, of the Christian congregations in Judaea in 
that you suffered." 7«v connects the points of welcome and 
steadfastness imder persecution, and at the same time illustrates 
and confirms the reality of the indwelling word of God. The 
wrofwvtj iv ffKlyjrei of i* is obviously resiuned; but the persons 
imitated are not the missionaries and the Lord Jesus, but the 
Jewish Christians in Palestine, the analogy between them and 
the Thessalonians being that the former suffered {iiraSere) at 
the hands of the Jews as the latter at the hands of the Gentiles. 
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The reason for referring to the persecutions in Judaea is un- 
known. It may be that the older churches are selected as perti- 
nent examples of steadfastness to the younger communities; or 
that, and with greater probability (c/. Calv.), the Jews in Thes- 
salonica had insinuated that Christianity was a false religion, in- 
asmuch as the Jews, the holy people of God, were constrained to 
oppose it. K the latter surmise be correct, the force of Paul's 
allusion is that the Jews persecute the Christians because they 
always persecute the true followers of the divine will, and that 
it is the Jews who indte the Gentiles to harass the believers. 
iiroBere may refer to a single event in the remoter (Gal. i" i 
Cor. 15') or nearer (Dob.) past, or to a series of persecutions, 
considered collectively {BMT, 39"). In the latter case, the refer- 
ence would include not only the case of Jason (Acts 17'), but the 
persecutions which continued since Paul's departure (3*), the 
Jews being the real cause of Gentile oppression in Thessalonica, 
as they were the actual persecutors in Judaea. The defence of 
his failure to return (2"-3"), which follows inunediately after 
the prophetic outburst against the Jews, confirms the probability 
that the Jews are at the bottom of Gentile persecutions in 
Thessalonica after Paul's departure, as well as during his visit, 
and makes imnecessary the rejection of w. **-" (Schmiedd) 
or of w. **-*• (Holtzmann, Einl. 214) as interpolation. t£v 
iKK\ri<Tw>v rov 0€ov, This phrase, mainly Pauline (II i* i Cor. 
11^*), might of itself denote Jewish assemblies or congregations; 
hence the distinctively Pauline ^v yiplaT& ^Irfaov (see on ^v Oe^ 
V) is added here, as in Gal. i**, to specify the communities as 
Christian. 

hjfXttsiaj the Greek term for the assembly of citizens (cf, Deiss. 
Light i 112 Jf.), is used by Lzx. regularly for Sn,') and rarely for n-i;?; ouv- 
a'rb>Y<4 on the other hand usually renders the latter, and rarely the 
former. The terms are virtually synon3anous in Jewish usage; cf. hn- 
xXijff{a xupfou (Deut. 23* »• Mic. 2» Neh. 13* (k; AB etoO) i Ch. 28'); 
ouvGr]fb>Y-fj xupfou (Num. 16* 20^; also Pr. 5**: iv (liocp lxxXi)a(<z^ txA 
9uvaqfb>Yli< (see Toy, ad loc, in ICC) and i Mac. 3" d(6poiavLa xal hi- 
xXY)o(av xtoT&v. How early the Christians began to restrict 9uv(Z']f(ii>T4 
to the Jewish and ixxXT)(7(a to the Christian assembly is uncertain {jcf. 
Jas. 2* and Zahn, IrUrod. 1, 94 /.)• The plural a\ foxXi)a(ac tou Xpcorou 
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occurs once in N. T. (Rom. 16*0 1 but the singular f) iK»Xna(a toS 
XptoTou (aOtoO) does not appear, except Mt. i6^* (plou), before Ignatius 
(Trail. inU. and i'). On xQv oSouv iv, cf, i Cor. i* 2 Cor. i^ 

tA avrd ktX. "In that you suffered from your own fellow- 
dtizens the same as they did from the Jews." The point of im- 
itation, introduced by art, is obviously not the fact of iraOelv 
but the steadfast endurance manifested under persecution. The 
comparison tA ainii Kal. • . KaOw Kal is intended to express not 
identity but similarity. crv/x^uXA-oe are Gentiles as loviaCfov 
shows. 

After Td^ afixdc (Rom. 2> 2 Cor. x* Phil. 3* Eph. 6*) we have not the 
expected S (2 Cor. i*) but the looser xaO(!><;. £11. cites Plato, Phaed. 
86 A: T^ a(yz^ Xdfq) &9icep 06; cf. also Sap. 18" &(io{qE Zk 5(xt) douXo^ 5(ia 
dcardTQ xoXaoOc(<, xal 5i)(i.6Ti]^ ^atXcl xd aOrd^ icdeax<«>v. — For the cor- 
relative xa( in xal &(jlcI^ . . . xal a&toC, c/. Rom. i" and Bl. 78'. — a6To( 
is construciio ad sensum for adxail; cf. Gal. i^ iyuKXruslai . . . dbco6ovtc<. 
— ic4ax«v is a kind of passive of xoitiv (Bl. 54'); hence 6ic6 (D dx6); 
cf, Ep. Jer. 33 Mk. s" Mt. 17". — D omits xal Ojulq. 

Like 9u>iTi]<, a classic word not found in Gk. Bib., ouiifuXfn)^, only 
here in Gk. Bib., means either "tribesman" or "countryman" (cf. 
Hesychius: &ii.6e6vo<;); it is similar to ouyxoXfTi]^ (Eph. 2**)* The ten- 
dency in later Gk. to prefix prepositions without adding to the original 
force was condemned, as £11. remarks, by the second-century grammarian 
Herodianus: voXftr]^ ^7j^6tq<; 9uX<'n]<; dfvcu T^q o6y. Paul, however, is 
fond of such compounds with adv even when they do not appear in 
the Lxx. (e. g, Phil. 2* 3"- " 2 Cor. 6" Gal. i", etc.). — TStoq, common in 
Gk. Bib., may in later Gk. mean either propHus (Vulg.) or vester. 

The term 'louSalo^ (see Zahn, IrUrod. II, 306 Jf.) is not of itself dis- 
paraging. It is frequently employed by Jews as a self-designation (Rom. 
2" Jer. 39" 45", etc.). Paul, however, while he speaks of himself as of 
the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew and an Is- 
raelite (Rom. ii» 2 Cor. 11" Phil. 3*), rarely if ever employs *Iou8alo? as 
a self-designation (Gal. 2^')» but uses it of the Jew who finds in Christ 
the fulfilment of the law (Rom. 2")> of the Jew contrasted with the 
Greek (so regularly as here), and of Judaism in contrast with Chris- 
tianity (i Cor. io<< Gal. i^* <•), no disparagement being intended by the 
word itself. 

15-16. The past experiences in Thessalonica and Beroea 
(Acts 17*""), the insinuations alluded to in w.*", and the present 
troubles in Corinth (3^; cf. Acts 1^^^) explain sufficiently this 
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prophetic denimciation of the Jews {cf, Phil. 3* ^'). The counts 
are set forth in a series of five participles in close apposition with 
r&v 'lovSauop, Of these, the first two {cnro/ereivdmwv and &- 
huo^dvTwv) are aorist and refer to the past: "who put to death 
both the Lord Jesus and the prophets, and persecuted us," that 
is, Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy (their experiences particularly 
in Thessalonica and Beroea being looked at collectively). The 
next two participles (m^ apecKSvrfov^ and omwv imderstood after 
ivavrUDv) are present and describe the constant attitude of the 
Jews, a description qualified by the fifth participle also present 
{kwXdovtwv^ introduced without icaC) : " and who oppose the will 
of God and the good of hiunanity in that they hinder us from 
speaking to the Gentiles with a view to their salvation." For 
such obstinacy, judgment is prepared. In accordance with the 
purpose of God, the Jews are constantly filling up the measure 
of their sins; and to the prophetic outlook of Paul, the wrath of 
God has actually come upon them at last. 

The denunciation is unqualified; no hope for their future is expressed. 
The letters of Paul reveal not a machine but a man; his moods vary; 
now he is repressed (II 3* 06 yd^p xt&vruv f) x(otc<;), again he is outspokenly 
severe (Phil. 3* '•), and still again he is grieved, but affectionate and 
hopeful (Rom. 9* •• ii*0- 

KoX Tov fcvpiov teal Totr? irpoifyrira^. ''Both the Lord and 
the prophets." ical . • • Kal correlates the substantives. The 
"prophets" are not Christian but Hebrew (Rom. i* 3" 11'). By 
separating rov /cvpiw from Ti/o-oOi/, Paul succeeds in emphasis- 
ing that the Lord of glory whom the Jews crucified (i Cor. 2') 
is none other than the historical Jesus, their kinsman according 
to the flesh (Rom. g^). 

That the first two %al are correlative is the view of Ell. lit. Dob. 
a al, and is confirmed by i Cor. io*>. Flatt, De W. Lillie, Auberlen, 
Liin. Schmiedel, d al,, interpret the first xa( to mean " also.'' Erasmus 
and Schmidt translate " not only the Lord and the prophets but also us." 
— Some comm. take to6<; xpo^^a^ with ixSua^dhrcuv. Since, however, 
dxoxTtfvccv, a rare word in Paul, is used literally by him only here and 
Rom. II' » 3 Reg. 19** (to6<; xpo^^aq oou dhcixTtcvov), the construc- 
tion with dcxoxTttydvTitfv suggested by the xaC correlative is preferable, 
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apart from the consideration that the argument would be weakened 
were xpoy^/rca? attached to lx8c(t>^(&vT(i>v (c/. Lk. 13" = Mt. 23")- — For 
Tfiiv xa{ with participle, we might have had oT xa( with finite verb (Rom. 
8" 16'). On dcxoxTefvctv of the death of Jesus, cf. Acts 3"; also oraupouv 
(Acts 2«« 4»« I Cor. 2») and drvaipelv (Acts 2» etc.). On & x6pto? 'Ii}aou^, 
{/. 4« II I' 2» I Cor. 16" 2 Cor. 4" ii« Eph. i" Phile. 5. According to 
Tert. (adv.Marc. 5>0» Marcion prefixed (8{ou<; to xpo^a<; (so KL, d a/.), 
thus making the reference to the Hebrew prophets unmistakable. 

Kal fifjLas; iKiuo^dvrtov, " And persecuted us. " It is uncertain 
whether iKSuoKeiv here means "persecute" or "banish"; it 
is likewise uncertain whether the aorist indicates a single act of 
hchmKeiv or a series of acts taken collectively. The word would 
recall to the readers the harassing experiences of Paul and his 
associates (jlt^s) in Thessalonica and perhaps also in Bercea. 

Ell. emphasises the semi-local meaning of Ix, and renders "drive out"; 
he sees a specific allusion to Acts 1 7^*. But IxScdIixctv may be equivalent 
to du!>xetv, as the use of these words and of xaradccimecv in Lzx. suggests 
(cf. Kennedy, Sources , 37). 

Kal 0€^ fitf apeaKovTdJv terX. This present participle and the 
succeeding ivamUov {sc, ovrcnv) state the constant obstinate 
attitude of the Jews to God and men, a statement to be under- 
stood in the light of the explanatory Ktoku6vT(av kt\, (v. "), 
added without teal. The Jews please not God by resisting his 
piupose to save the Gentiles; they oppose all men not, as Tacitus 
{HisU 5*) and others have it, in being adversus omnes alios hostile 
odiuMf but in being against the best interests of hiunanity, 
namely, their salvation. It is not talking to the Gentiles that the 
Jews are hindering but the talking to them with a view to their 
salvation (c/. Acts 17* *'•), the \aXetv to evayydXiov rod Oeov 
(v. ') et9 Trepiwoirjaiv a-anrjpia^ (5»). 

On Tacitus and the Jews, cf, Th. Reinach, Textes Rdatifs au Judalsme, 
1895, 295 Jf. iyavT{o<; is rarely used of persons in the Gk. Bib. (cf. 
Num. I** (AF) 2* and i Esd. 8*> xgh^ toO<; iyotvT{ouq fKiiv). On dcpioxecv, 
see V. *; on xdcvct<; M^tamt, cf, Rom. 12" '• i Cor. 15" 2 Cor. 3* Phil. 4», 
etc.; x(i>X6ccv, i Cor. 14'*; XaXelv Tva, i Cor. 14^*; Tva aii)6d>9cv, x Cor. 
io». — adi(jnv and atarr^plai ($*•* II 2") are Jewish terms borrowed by 
the early Christians to designate the blessings of the age to come under 
the rule of God the Father. To Paul this salvation is future, though 
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near at hand {cf. Rom. 13") ; but there are foretastes of the future glory 
in the present experience of those who possess the Spirit (Rom. 8**), and 
thus belong to the class "the saved" (i Cor. i>* 2 Cor. 2"; contrast 
n 2^^ ot dxoXX6(icvoc). Q&XjiVf need not be negative except when Mi t^c 
ftpY^q (Rom. 5*) or the like is mentioned (see on i^*)* 

ek TO apairXrjp&acu ict\. They killed both Jesus and the 
prophets, they persecuted Paul and his fellow-missionaries, they 
are hindering the Gentile mission, with the distinct piupose {ek 
TO — not on their part but on God's part) of filling up the meas- 
ure of their sins (B carelessly omits tA? afuiprrCasi) always. 
Granmiatically, efe t6 with infin. (see v. ") may denote either 
piupose or conceived result; logically it may here denote pur- 
pose, for what is in result is to Paul also in purpose. The ob- 
stinacy of the Jews is viewed as an element in the divine plan. 

The metaphor underlying dvaxXijp^jaoEt is to be found in the Lxx. 
(c/. Gen. 151* Dan. 8** 2 Mac. 6^0 . A definite measiure of sins is being 
filled up continually by each act of sin, in accordance with the divine 
decree. The aorist infin. is future in reference to the participles in the 
preceding context, but the tense of the infin. itself indicates neither action 
in progress nor action completed; it is indefinite like a substantive. The 
infinitive rather than the noun {cf, 2 Mac. 6^* xpbq hucXi^ptaaiv &|jL0tpTt6v) 
is chosen in reference to icdvroTe, the point of the adverb being the con- 
tinual filling up. This xdcvroTt dvancXi)p^joai, while logically progressive, 
is regarded by the aorist collectively, a series of dvoxXi^pdwai being 
taken as one {cf, BMT. 39). 

l(l)9aa€v Sk err avrov^ terX, "But the wrath has come upon 
them at last." 17 opyi] (that is, as DG, Vulg. explain, ij ofyyif rov 
0€ov; see i*°) is not so much the purposed or merited wrath (cf. 
Sap. 19*) as the well-known principle of the wrath of God which 
is revealed (Rom. i") in the ends of the ages (i Cor. 10**) in 
which Paul lives, and which is shortly to be expressed in the 
day of wrath (Rom. 2^). In view of the eschatological bearing 
of 17 0/9717, the reference in i4>Baa€v (= fjkOev)^ notwithstand- 
ing 17 ofTfii 17 ipxofiAnf (jio), cannot be to a series of punish- 
ments in the past {cf. the catena of Corderius on Jn. 3*' in 
Grig. (Berlin ed.) IV, 526: tA? iir€\0ovaa^ hr ainob^ Oetf' 
XaTow Tifjuopia^) ; nor to a specific event in the past, whether 
the loss of Jewish independence, or the famine (Acts ii'Oi or 
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the banishment from Rome (Acts i8*; cf, Schmidt, 86-^); 
nor quite to the destruction of Jerusalem, even if Paul shared 
the view that the day of judgment was to be simultaneous with 
the destruction of Jerusalem; but must be simply to the day 
of judgment which is near at hand. S(f>0aa€v is accordingly 
proleptic. Instead of speaking of that day as coming upon the 
sons of disobedience (Eph. 5*), he speaks of it as at last arrived. 
Such a proleptic use of the aorist.is natiu'al in a prophetic pas- 
sage and has its analogy in the Lxx. (Dob. notes Hos. 9' '* loO* 

In the N. T. ^Odveiv occurs, apart from Mt. 12** » Lk. nt*^ only in 
Paul, and is ^always equivalent to igrxjid^ai except in I 4" where it is 
synon3anou8 with xpo^Odcvccv (Mt. 17**)* In the Lzz. it means reg- 
ularly "to come"; occasionally "to anticipate" (Sap. 6" i6«*; cf. 4^ 
Sir. 30")* Elsewhere in Paul, fddcvecv is construed with cC<; (Rom. 9" 
Phil. 3"; cf. Dan. (Th.) 4" »• 6" 12") and ixp( (2 Cor. io»*). For <irf, 
rf. Mt. I2«« = Lk. II"; Judg. 2o«<- « Eccl. 8»* (<x( and icp6<;) Dan. (Th.) 
4"- "; for &><:, cf, 2 Ch. 28' Dan. (Th.) 4» 7>» 8^--For the use of the 
English perfect in translating the Greek aorist, cf, BMT. 46. 

€&T^Xo9. "At last." That the temporal meaning of €& TeXo? 
is here intended and that too not in the sense of "continually," 
"forever," but, as e<^^a<rei/ demands, "at last" is evident from 
the parallelism of the clauses: 

avairXripSiaa^ ain&v rh^ afiafnCa^ irdmorre. 

l(f>6aa€P hr* airrois 17 opyrj ek Te\o9. 

For ctq T^Xoq B postremo, cf, Stephanus, Thes, col. 9224. In the Lzx. 
c!^ xiXo<; (apart from c(^ th t<Xo<; of many Psalms and of Josh. 3** F) 
Is used both intensively "utterly," "completely," and temporally "for- 
ever" (Ps. 48**; cf, tl<; Tbv al&ya as a variant reading (Ps. 9^*) or as a 
parallel (Ps. 76' 102*) of c(^ t^o<;); but the translation "at last" is 
in no single case beyond question. In Gen. 46*= Amos 9*, ctq t<Xo<; rep- 
resents the so-called Hebrew infin. abs. (cf, Thackeray, Gram, 0, T, 
Creek, I, 47, note i). In Lk. i8» "forever" = "continually" is equally 
possible with "finally." The difficulties in rendering %i<; T^Xoq may be 
observed in any attempted translation of 2 Clem. 19* Ign. Eph. 14* 
Rom. i^ lo*. In our passage, however, icdevroxc demands the temporal 
sense and that, too, because of Ifdaotv, "at last." — When c(^ xiXoq 
is taken intensively, IfOaotv is joined both with ixi and cC<, and 6g^<; 
is tacitly supplied after xiXoq (cf. Job 23' Ezek. 36^*); or aOx^v is sup- 
plied after cC^ x€koq " to make an end of them " (De W.) ; or f) is supplied 
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before et? -riXoi; (the article could easily be omitted; cf. 2 Cor. 7^ 9"), 
''the wrath which is extreme"; or xdevroTt is taken loosely for xdcvTUK* 
icQcvreXclK (Dob.)* For a conspectus of opinions, see either Lillie or 
Poole.— The reading of B Vulg. f is to be observed: i^. 8k fi 6p"rt 
ix* a(OToO<; %i<; xiXo<;, With this order, we may translate either '' the 
wrath has come upon them at last" or ''the wrath which was against 
them has come to its height" {cf. 2 Mac. 6** xpb<; xiXo<; Tb>v d^jApTi^ 
and 6** xphq lxxX'4p<i>atv t&v djjAprtciiv; also Sap. 12*' xh Tipfioe t^^ xa- 
tac8{xi]^ ix' a6To6<; fx^XOcv; and 2 Mac. 7")* In the latter transla- 
tion, 96dcvetv is construed with c(^ as in Rom. 9** Phil. 3**. The order 
of B is, however, probably not original; it inverts for emphasis as in 5* 
lOrco h 6cb^ 4(ifi<; (Zim.); furthermore the parallelism with v. *•<• is 
broken. The reading EfOocxcv (BD) makes explicit the prophetic sense 
of I^Oaoev; there is a similar variant in i Mac. 10** Cant. 2". — If the 
literal sense of ifOaocv is insisted upon, and if of the many possible 
references to the past the destruction of Jerusalem b singled out, then 
either the entire letter is spurious (Baur, Paulus,* II, 97) or the clause 
EfOaasv . . . TiXot; is an interpolation inserted after 70 A J>. (cf, Schmiedel, 
ad he. and Moff. Introd, 73). In view of the naturalness of a pro- 
leptic aorist in a prophetic passage, the hypothesis of interpolation is 
unnecessary {cf. Dob. and Clemen, Paulus, 1, 114). 

Rdation of v, ^* « to Test, xii, Levi 6". That notwithstanding the textual 
variations there is a literary relation between our clause and Levi 6" is 
generally admitted. But that Levi 6" b original to Levi b still debated. 
Charles in hb editions of the Test, xii (1908), following Grabe (SpiciUg. 
1700,* 1, 138), holds that 6" is an integral part of the original text of Levi 
and that Paul quotes it. The text which Charles prints (l^otv Ik a6- 
ToO<; f) 6py4 "tou OeoO tl<; tikoq) b supported by c h (om. 06x06^ i 
and a e f (except that these three read not tou Ocou but xupCou), and 
b apparently to be translated: "but the wrath of God has forestalled 
them completely." In hb English version Charles has: "but the wrath 
of God came upon them to the uttennost," a translation that seems to 
presuppose the text of b d g and the first Slavonic recension (d omits 81 
and prefixes 8td touto; b S^ invert the order to read: IfOoeotv Zk f) ftpf^ 
xup{ou ir^ a^ToO^ c{^ t<Xo<;). — In favour of the view that Levi 6" in 
some form b original to Levi, it b urged (i) that thb passage, unlike 4* 
ad fin. (where both Charles and Burkitt admit a Christian interpoUir 
tion, although some form of dhaaxoXoxHUtv b attested), b not specifi- 
cally Christian and hence is not likely to be an interpolation; and 
(2) that 6" b prepared for by 6' '• where Levi sees that the dnA^amq 
OeoG ^v eCq xoxi against Shechem and the Shechemites. On thb theory 
Paul quotes Levi 6" from memory. — ^In favour of the view that Levi 6" 
b a Christian interpolation from Paul, it is urged (i) that the striking 
parallelism of members already observed between our clause and v. " * 
points to the originality of v. i* • with Paul; (2) that the textual variar 
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tions in Levi reflect those in Paul; for example, (a) 4 h^xh» which b used 
absolutely by Paul in a technical sense, does not appear in Test, xii, 
while f) 6pr^ ToO 6eo0 is found both in Levi 6" and Reuben 4*; to be sure 
ux Paul DEGF, Vulg. add toO OtoO, but not KBAPKL (CH are wanting) ; 
(jb) in b, S» of Levi 6", the order of words is that of B f Vulg. of Paul; (c) 
six of the nine Gk. Mss. of Levi (c h i a e omit the 1%', a reading sim- 
ilar to that of the catena of Corderius already noted: E^OaEoev Ik auTo6(; 
4 &Pt4 <U xiXoi;; and (d) above all, the first Armenian recension omits 
Levi 6" altogether. (That €l<; t<Xo<; is used absolutely in Test, xii else- 
where only in the poorly attested Levi 5* is not significant, in the light 
of the frequent use of fC<; xiXoq in the Lxx.). According to this theory, 
Levi 6", instead of being the original which Paul quotes, is an interpo- 
lation from Paul (the various Greek forms of the interpolation being 
influenced largely by the variants in Paul), and is thus an early witness 
to the presence in Paul of v. >•« (Dob.). 

The question may be considered as still unsettled. Conybeare {RTP, 
iQoS) 375) seems to agree with Charles; Burkitt (JTS. 1908, 138) and 
Plummer (MaUhew, 1909, zlvi) dissent; as does also Dob. (48), who, how- 
ever, prefers (115) to leave it, in the present state of investigation, 
"gam unsicher" Lock {HDB. IV, 746a) surmises that the "use of the 
phrase in the Test, xii Pair, perhaps shows that it was a half-stereotyped 
rabbinical formula for declaring God's judgment," but does not adduce 
any rabbinical parallels. Rdnsch (ZWT, 1875, 2'jSJf,), according to 
Dob., finds the origin of both Levi 6" and our verse in a divergent 
conception of Gen. 35* '• (c/. also Jub. 30"). Burkitt (op, cit.) regards 
the text of Levi as "a Christian interpolation or at any rate as hav- 
ing been modified in language by the translator or by an editor who 
was familiar with i Thess." 



(4) The Intended Visit (2"-«o). 

These verses are to be joined closely to the succeeding sec- 
tions of the epistolary thanksgiving, viz., the sending of Timothy 
(3*-*), his return with a report on the whole favourable, though 
there were some deficiencies in their faith (3*"*°), and the prayer 
that the apostles might be able to come back to Thessalonica 
(3"-"). The emphasis upon the fact that they wanted to re- 
turn, that Satan was the only power to hinder them, that Tim- 
othy, the trusted companion, is sent to take their place, and that 
they are praying God and Christ to direct their way to them, 
intimates rather strongly that 2*^-3", with its warm expressions 
of personal affection, is an apology for Paul's failure to return 
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(c/. especially Calv.), prompted by the fact that the Jews (w. **-") 
had insinuated that he did not return because he did not want 
to return, did not care for his converts, an assertion which had 
made an impression on the warm-hearted and sensitive Thessa- 
lonians, in that it seemed to lend some colour to the criticism 
of Paul's conduct during his visit. 

Although 2*'-3*<> is a unit, we subdivide for convenience as follows: 
The Intended Visit (2"-"); The Sending of Timothy (3»-»); and Tim- 
othy's Return and Report (a**"). 

To allay their doubts, the readers are reminded (w. "-*•) that 
the apostles from the very moment that they had been bereaved 
of them were excessively anxious to see them, that Paul es- 
pecially, the centre of the Jews' attack, had wished, and that too 
repeatedly, to see their faces again. Indeed, nothing less than 
Satan could have deterred them. Far from not caring for them, 
the missionaries insist, in language broken with emotion, on 
their eagerness to return, for is it not, they ask, above all, the 
Thessalonians who are the object of their glory and joy both 
now and in that day when the converts, having finished their 
race, will receive the victor's chaplet. 

^''Now we, br other Sy when we had been bereaved of you for a short 
time only, out of sighi butnotoutof mind, were excessively anxious 
to see your faces with great desire, ^^for we did wish to come to you — 
certainly I Paul did, and that too repeatedly — and yet Satan stopped 
us. ^^For who is our hope or joy or chaplet to boast in^—or is it not 
you too — in the presence of our Lord Jesus when he comes? ^In- 
deed it is really you who are our glory and our joy. 

17. fifuii hi. While ii introduces a new point in the letter, 
the apology for his absence, it is also adversative, introducing a 
contrast not with v/acZ? (v. ") but with the Jews (w. **-*•; so 
Lun.). Over against the insinuation that Paul did not wish to 
return, that his absence meant out of mind as well as out of 
sight, he assures the distressed readers, with an affectionate ad- 
dress (aSeXtfyoi)^ that he had been bereaved of them {airop^^ 
viaOdme; is temporal, not both causal and temporal) only for 
a moment, a bodily absence that did not betoken foigetful- 
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ness, when he and his companions were excessively anxious to 
return. 

airop(l>avuT06rre:. Paul is not only rpo(fxk (v. '), w;7r409 (v. 0> 
and irarrip (v. "), but also, if with Th. Mops, we press the meta- 
phor here, op<f>av(k; for although 6p<f>av(k is used "with some 
latitude of reference" (Ell. who notes inter alia TlatOfPhaed. 
239 E), yet the specific reference is here quite pertinent, as Chrjrs. 
insists: "He says not ;fa)pA<rtfan*69 v/jl&p^ not Buunra^rOiirre^ 
vfi&v^ not Suurrdvre^^ not airoXeuff^evre^^ but airop^vurBiine^ 
iffA&v. He sought for a word that might fitly indicate his mental 
anguish. Though standing in the relation of a father to them all, 
he yet utters the language of orphan children that have pre- 
matiurely lost their parent" (quoted by Lillie, ad loc,). 

dxopfovnUoOai is found only here in Gk. Bib. Wetstein notes it 
in yEschylus, Ckoeph, 247 (249). hp^acvCCfioBca (not in Gk. Bib.) takes 
the gen. The ix6 with &(a&v is in lieu of a gen. of separation; cf. 2 Clem. 
2*: lpiK&o<; ixb ToO OfoG, and Bl. 40*. — dSfXfof frequently as here (cf. 2* 
4>- "• " 5>- "• ") but not always (i* 2»- " 3' 5*) marks the beginning of 
a new section. 

7rpo9 tecupov &pa^. This idiomatic expression for a very short 
time is to be connected closely with airop<l>avurd€VTe;. Calvin 
observes: "It is not to be wondered at if a long interval should 
give rise to weariness or sadness, but our feeling of attachment 
must be strong when we find it difficult to wait even a very short 
time." And the reason for the emphasis is that the Jews had 
insinuated that Paul had no intention to return, no affection to 
inspire such an intention. 

The phrase xpb<; xotipbv fipac, only here in Gk. Bib. appears to com- 
bine the classic «pbc xotip^v (i Cor. 7* Lk. 8"; Pr. 5' Sap. 4O and the 
later «pb<; ^pov (2 Cor. 7* Gal. 2* Phile. 15 Jn. 5"); it is perhaps a Lat- 
inism in the xoiv^; cf* tnomento horac, 

Trpoaclnrip ov KapSCa. "In face not in heart"; physically but 
not in interest; "out of sight not out of mind" (Ruther.). The 
phrase is interjected in view of the assertion of the Jews that 
Paul's absence is intentional not enforced. 
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We have not Tq> ot^tAorct o&x iv xve6(jLacTt (cf, 1 Cor. 5')> not t^ oapxl 
06 T4> xve6(iaTt (cf. Col. 2O1 but, as in 2 Cor. 5>*, vpoodjx^ 06 xapStqu 
On the idea, cf. i Reg. 16': Mgt^icoq S^prrai fC^ xp6au«ov 6 Si 0c6(; f(c 

xap8(a(v. 

irepuraoT^pos ia-irovBdaafiev ictX, No sooner had we been 
separated than we became '' anxious out of measure to see your 
face with passionate desire" (Ruther.). The verb receives two 
parallel modifiers, irepuraordpois, in the elative sense of "exces- 
sively," and iv ttoXX^ eTnffvfiCa. The repetition of a similar 
idea and the resumption of iawovBda-afiep in ^deX'qaafiev (v. ") 
serve to indicate not tautology, and not simply intensity of af- 
fection, but a tacit defence of Paul against the slanders of the 
Jews. 

Since in later Gk. the comparative tends to usurp the function of the 
superlative, while the superlative tends to become an emphatic positive 
(Bl. II'; Moult. I, 78, 236), it is probable that «cpioaoT<p<i>^ is here not 
comparative but elative as in 2 Cor. 7" (xtptaaoripciK (tftXXov) and 7" 
(where Bachmann (in Zahn's Kamm.) notes a similar use in BGU, 380**). 
x8p(99ciK does not occur in Paul; xeptaaoripci)^ is found chiefly in 
Paul (c/. 2 Cor.). — ^Interpreters who hold strictly to the comparative 
force of TtpioaoripoK explain the meaning variously (see Lillie, ad loc,). 
(i) ''The more fervently did we endeavour, as knowing the perils that 
beset you" (Fromond, Hofmann, Schmidt, Schmiedd); (2) the love 
of the apostles "instead of being lessened by absence was rather the 
more inflamed thereby" (Calvin, Lillie, Lft.); (3) "the repeated frus- 
tration of his attempts to get back to Thessalonica, far from deterring 
Paul from his intention, have rather still more stirred up his longing 
and increased his exertion to visit the believers in Thessalonica" (Bom.; 
cf. Find. Wohl. Mill.). — Other expo^tors, taking xtptaoor^c as elative, 
find the reference in the confidence of Paul that the separation being 
external cannot in God*s purpose be for long, a fact that prompts the 
eagerness to overcome the separation (cf. Dob. who refers to PhiL 
ju. u).—irKo\M'Cjiiv (Gal. 2»« Eph. 4O is always m the N. T. and oc- 
casionally in the Lxx. (Judith i3<* " Is. 21*) construed with the infin- 
itive. Tb xp6oii»xov &|i£>v C5clv (3^*; <f. Col. 2* x Mac. 7**) » 6(iftc (Stfy 
(3«; Rom. i" i Cor. i6% etc.), as in P. Par. 47 (Witk. 64),— had\j\^ 
is used here and Phil, i** in a good sense. On xoXX^, see on i*. The 
phrase h xoXX^ <x(0u(i(9 is not the cognate dative (Lk. 22» Gal. 5* ?), 
though this dative is common in Lxx. and occasional in classic Gk. (cf. 
Conybeare and Stock, SeptuagirUj 60-61). Note the various expressions 
of desire: oxouSdtUiv, <iKOu(i(a, OiXitv, tOSoxtlv (3O and ixtxo6tlv (3*)* 
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18. Buiri '^deXi^aafiev ict\. "For we did wish to come to 
you." iairovScurafiev becomes rjOeXi^aafiev and to irpoaayrrov 
IBelv becomes iXBelv irpo^ v/id<;i the parallel expressions are 
virtually synonymous. The repetition is purposed, for he is de- 
fending himself and his associates; hence also he adds, "and 
Satan stopped us." Inasmuch, however, as the Jews had singled 
out Paul as the chief offender, he interjects iy^ fi^v IlaOXo?, koI 
aira^ Koi Sk. In the light of dira^ Kal Bk (Deut. 9" i Reg. 17" 
Neh. 13*® I Mac. 3»<*), the first fca{ may be ascensive, and the in- 
terjected phrase as a whole be translated: "Certainly I Paul did 
(rf6€\.rfaa ikOelv) wish to come, and that too repeatedly." 

8i6Tt here as v. • b not "wherefore" (816; so D*EKL) but "because"; 
a comma suffices after ixtOu^jifijc. OiXitv {cf. 4>* II 3** i Cot. 16') occurs 
in Paul about twelve times as often as po6Xia6aEt. In Paul it is difficult 
to distinguish between them, though OiXftv seems to pass into "wish," 
while po6Xi96at remains in the realm of "deliberate plan." Had Paul 
here intended to emphasise distinct deliberation, he would probably 
have used ^oOXcoOaci as in 2 Cor. i". The actual resolve following 
oxouSit^civ and OiXeiv comes first in t]68ox'()aaepiev (y), — (liv occurs in 
every letter of Paul except II and Phile.; in about one-third of the 
instances it is soliUirium. — ^Apart from the superscriptions and the 
dwxaqji6<; (II 3" i Cor. i6«i Col. 4»«; cf. Phile. 19), nauXo<; appears in 
every letter of Paul except Rom. and Phil. — For if^ {Uy, cf, 1 Cor. $•; 
for ifia IlaOXo?, 2 Cor. io» Gal. 5* Eph. 3* Col. i" Phile. 19. 

The meaning of xal &xai %a\ 8(<;, a collocation found in Gk. Bib. only 
here, Phil. 4" and Neh. 13" (« «• •; the correct reading is ^xa5 %a\ H<;), 
is uncertain. Usually the four words are taken together to mean an 
indefinite succession of occurrences, "often," "repeatedly" (f. g. Grot. 
Pelt, Lft. Wohl. Dob.), or else, definitely (cf. Herod. II, 121, III, 148, cited 
by Wetstein on Phil. 4»« and Plato, Phaed, 63 E init.: xal 81? xal 'zpl<;= 
"both twice and thrice"), "both once and twice, that is, twice" (Mill.). 
Zahn, indeed (Introd. I, 204/.; c/. Find.), conjectures that Paul at- 
tempted to return first when in Bercea and a second time when waiting 
in Athens for Silvanus and Timothy. In the Lxx., however, we have 
simply &xa^ %a\ ll<i which in Deut. 9" i Reg. 17" and Neh. 13" invites 
the translation "often," "repeatedly," and which in i Mac. 3"« (g><; 
SixaZ %a\ ^iq) appears to mean xaOdx; det(, "as usual." Similar is the re- 
curring phrase £><; 5xa5 *al ^ica5 (i Reg. 3»« 20«» Judg. 16" 2o««- »») which 
seems to mean xoOdx; it( (Judg. 16** A) or xorrd xh tlG>06<; (Num. 24*). 
If the phrase in our passage is not xocl Siica^ xal ^i<; but Si-Ka^ xal Zlq, 
then the first xa( is ascensive: "and (xaf) what is more, repeatedly 
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(SxaS yuxX 8(<;) "; and light is thrown on Phil. 4<*: Sti tuxX h StoootXoWxD 
Mcl dhca^ xal 8U cU 'Hjv XP*^ (^^i M(&4'am, which is to be rendered 
not, "for even in Thessalonica ye sent once and again unto my need/' 
but, taking tuxX . . .tuxI correlatively (c/. Ewald, ad loc.y in Zahn's 
Kamm,)f "for both (when I was) in Thessalonica and (mcQ repeatedly 
(<Sxa£ %aX 8(<;) (when I was in other places) you sent to my need." The 
point of Phil. 4** is thus not that the Philippians sent help frequently 
to Paul in Thessalonica but simply sent help to him there (probably on 
their own initiative) and frequently elsewhere. 

Kol ip^Koyjtev fiiws; SaTam9. ''We were anxious to see you, 
we did wish to come to you, and yet Satan stopped us" (^Jaw, 
that is, Paul and his two associates). The context gives an ad- 
versative turn to the copula (Vulg. sed). What particular ob- 
stacle Satan put in the way of their return, Paul does not tell 
us. Satan, however, did not thwart all of them permanently; 
they are able to send one of their nxmiber, Timothy, from Athens; 
and they are confident that God and Christ, to whom they pray 
(3") will direct their way to Thessalonica. 

The reference to the work of Satan has been variously interpreted. 
(i) The illness of Paul is thought of as in 2 Cor. 12^ (so Simon, Die Psy- 
chologic des Apostds Paulus, 1897, 63). But as Everling remarks (Die 
pauliniscke Angdologie und Ditmonolog^e, 1888, 74), the theory of Ul- 
ness does not fit Silvanus and Timothy. (2) Satan prevented them from 
returning in order to destroy the spiritual life of the converts and thus 
rob Paul of his joy in their chaplet of victory at the Parousia (so Ka- 
bisch, Die Eschatologie des Paulus, 1893, 27/.). But as Dibelius (Die 
Geisterwdt im Glauben des Paulus, 1909, 56) observes, the chaplet of 
victory will be theirs if they continue steadfast under persecution; and 
furthermore, to make the victory siu%, Paul himself need not return 
to Thessalonica (cf. 3"->*)- (3) Satan inspired the Politarchs to compd 
Jason and his friends to give bonds for the continued absence of Paul 
(so Ramsay, SL Paul ike TravdleTf 240; McGiffert, Apostolic Age, 249; 
Find, and others). This explanation, however, "renders it difficult to 
see why the Thessalonians did not understand at once how Paul could 
not return" (Moff.), and takes the force out of the insinuations of the 
Jews. (4) Hence it is safer to leave the reference indefinite as Paul does 
(Everling, Dibelius, Mill.), or at most to think of "the exigencies of 
his mission at the time being" (Moff.). 

ivx6xT8(v occurs in Gk. Bib. elsewhere only Gal. 5' Acts 24*; hnAx' 
xeaOott only Rom. 15** i Pet. 3^ GF here and some minuscules in Gal. 5' 
read dcvlxo^wv (Sap. i8» 4 Mac 13*; (/. x«* m). The Satan of Job. 
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Zech. and i Ch. aV is rendered in Lxx. by (&) 8tdc^oXo<; except Job 2* (A) 
which like Sir. 2i»» has 6 Sorcovfi?. ForS(rrdv,cf.3 Reg. ii>«««. In Paul, 
h Hacny&q (11 2*; always with article except 2 Cor. 12') is h x8ip<&I/i>v 
(3O, 6 xovijp6« (n 3«), & 0«^? fou alunvoq to6tou (2 Cor. 4*), 6 dg^xji^v Tij? 
iifmala^ toG dt^po?, toQ xve6(i.aeT0C tou vOv ivcpYouvroc iv toI^ uloT^ t^( 
dhctiO(aE<; (Eph. 2*). On demonology in general, cf, Bousset, Relig,* 
381/. and J. Weiss in PRE, IV, 408/.; in Paul, the works of Ever- 
ling and Dibelius noted above. 

19-20. Tt9 yitp fifi&v tcr\. In reply to the insinuation that 
he does not return because he does not care for his converts, Paul 
insists, with a compliment to their excellence, that he wanted 
to come to them because they are really his glory and his joy. 
As he thinks of them now and as he looks forward to the day when 
Jesus is to come, when the Christian race i^ over, and the Thes- 
salonians receive the triumphant wreath, he sees in them his 
hope and joy, and in their victory his ground of boasting. His 
words are broken with emotion: "For {yap introducing the mo- 
tive of the ardent desire to return) who is our hope and joy and 
chaplet of boasting ?" The answer is given in v. *®; but Paul 
anticipates by an interjected affirmative question: "Or is it not 
you as well as {icaC) my other converts ? " The ical before vp^U 
is significant {cf. Chrjrs.): "Can you imagine that the Jews are 
right in asserting that we do not care for you as well as for our 
other converts?" This said, he finishes the original question 
with the emphasis more on hope than on joy: "before our Lord 
Jesus when he comes?" And finally he repeats the answer im- 
plied in fj oxrxJL Kal vfiel^:, but without ica{, in v. *<*: "Indeed 
{yap = eerie, as Calvin notes) it is really (core) you who are oiu: 
glory and our joy." 

t(« = "who" (Rom. 8»); on t(« f&p, cf, 1 Cor. 2»« 4' a" = Rom. 11". 
As the hope is present, iaxt is to be supplied; 4|jU&v goes with the three 
nominatives. 1) is usually disjunctive but sometimes the equivalent of 
a copula (Bl. 77"); it appears in all the Pauline letters; cf, i) o6x oTSon 
(Rom. II* I Cor. 6« ••) or ixtYivc&oxrrc (2 Cor. 13*); •* here omits ^, 
o&x^ is used frequently by Paul, chiefly in interrogative sentences (c/. 
Rom. 3")' — oT^^ovo? (Phfl. 4»; 2 Tim. 4* i Cor. 9»») is here not the 
royal crown (2 Reg. i2»« i Ch. 20« 2^ech. 6"- " Ps. 2o«; see Mayor on 
Jas. I" and Swete on Mk. 15" Rev. 2»») but the victor's wreath or 
chaplet; Deiss. {Light, 312) notes a second-century a.d. inscription in the 
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theatre at Ephesus: 4t<^v^^>^ iyQiva^ 'PpeK» iazifti S60. ^oarxfyMa^ 
(obj. gen.) is the act of boasting. n^Nfin n*v9p is rendered variously in 
Lzz.: orifocvoi; xaux^otciK (Ezek. x6" 33^ Pr. i6")i ^puffjc (Pr. 4*)t 
xdXXou(; (Is. 62*)> 86&Q? (Jer. i3i*) and difaXXdc(iaTO( (Sir. 6*>; so A in 
our passage). 

ifiirpoadev mX. Paul's hope for his converts will be realised 
when they come " before our Lord Jesus," that is, Ifiirpocdep rov 
/8i;/iaT09 Tov Xpurrov (2 Cor. 5"; cf. 1 Thess. i» 3*' and contrast 
3*), as & T^ irapovcrCa axnov explains. When Jesus comes, ar- 
rives, is present, they will receive not 0/9717 (as the Jews of v. *•) 
but aomripla (5»). 

icocpoufffa b used untechnically in x Cor. 16*' 2 Cor. 7*-' lo^* Phil. !*• 
2" {cf, Neh. 2« Judith io>« 2 Mac. 8" s« 3 Mac. 3"). Whether the tedi- 
nical use (2" 3" 4" 5" 11 2»- • i Cor. 15"; (/. below 11 2* of & dEyo(io<;) 
is a creation of the early church (Mill. 145^.; Dibelius) or is taken over 
from an earlier period (Dob.) b uncertain. (Test, zii, Jud. 22* Ic^ Tf)( 
Toepouofa^ Ofou t^(; 8txatoo6yi}^ is omitted by the Armenian; (/. 
Charles) . Deiss. {Light, 372 JJ,) notes that in the Eastern world xapouo{a 
is almost technical for the arrival or visit of a king (cf. also Mt. 21* 
Zech. 9* Mai. 3O and that while the earthly king expected on his arrival 
to receive a oTl9aryo( xoEpouarCoEC, Christ gives a orifocvo^ to believers 
iv TD xapooff(q[ oeOtou. — & x6pio? f)(A£>v 'Itjaoug (3"- "II x» Rom. i6** 
I Cor. 5< 2 Cor. i^O >s less frequent in Paul than 6 x6p(oc ipJiiv 'I. X. (i* 
51. n. St II 2«- "• " 3>« Rom. s»- »» xs«- «• I Cor. 2«- »«• 15" 2 Cor. i« 
8» Gal. 6"- »• Eph. i«- " 5" 6** Col. x«); hence GF add here XpcoroG. 

v/Licfe ^dp ioT^ kt\, "Indeed it is really you who are the 
objects of our honour and our joy." iare is significantly ex- 
pressed, not to contrast the present with the future (Flatt; see 
Lillie, ad loc.) or with the past, but to contrast the reality of 
Paul's affection for his converts with the falsity of the insinua- 
tions of the Jews. XV^ is repeated from v. ". Wf a is new, and 
may mean "glory" or "honour." In the latter case, the point 
may be that he does not demand honour from them (v. *) but 
does them honour. 



(S) The Sending of Timothy is^-^' 

Although Satan had frustrated the immediate realisation of 
their desire to return, he was unable either to quench that de- 
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sire (3*0 or to prevent the sending at least of Timothy. It is 
probable, as Calvin has observed, that w.*-* are apologetic, but 
precisely what the situation is to which Paul speaks is uncertain. 
We may suppose that the Jews had alleged not only that the 
missionaries, and Paul in particular (2" 3*), had purpos*. / r.xt 
the converts in the lurch with no intention of returning, but 
also that the fact of Gentile persecution was evidence of the false 
character of the gospel preached (see on v. **). Reports of these 
slanders may have reached Paul and stimulated his eagcm . ' . 
return. Unable himself to go back at once, he, with Silvanus, 
determines to send Timothy, a trusted friend, in his stead, and 
that too at no small cost, for he himself needed Timothy. The 
purpose of the sending is to strengthen and encourage the con- 
verts in the matter of their faith and thus prevent their being 
beguiled in the midst of their persecutions. As Paul had been 
singled out by the Jews as the object of attack, he is at pains to 
add that he too as well as Silvanus had sent to get a knowledge 
of their faith, for he is apprehensive that the Tempter had 
tempted them and that his work among them would turn out to 
be in vain. To the insinuation that their sufferings proved 
that the gospel which they had welcomed was a delusion, he 
tacitly replies, with an appeal to their knowledge in confirma- 
tion of his words {olBare w. *-*, as in 2*"), by saying that Chris- 
tianity involves suffering, a principle to which he had already 
alluded when he predicted affliction for himself and his converts, 
— a prediction which, as they know, was fulfilled. 

^Wherefore, since we intended no longer to endure the separor 
tion, we resolved to be left behind in Athens alone, ^and sent Tim- 
othy, our brother and God^s co-worker in the gospel of Christ, to 
strengthen you and encourage you about your faith, *to prevent any 
one of you from being beguiled in the midst of these your afflic- 
tions. For you yourselves know that we Christians are destined to 
this; ^for when we were with you we were wont to tell you before- 
hand: "We Christians are certain to experience affliction,^* as 
indeed it has turned out and as you know. 

Wherefore, I too, since I intended no longer to endure the sepor 
ration, sent him to get a knowledge of your faith, fearing that the 
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Tempter had tempted you and that our labour might prove to he in 
vain, 

1. Sio fiTjKen kt\. Since, after the shortest interval, we were 
anxious to see you because of our love for you, and since the 
immediate accomplishment of our desire was frustrated by Sa- 
tan, "so then {Bio sununing up the main points of w. *'-*®), 
since we intended no longer to endure to airopilHivi^ea-dcu iuf! 
vfiS>p^ we resolved (rjvBoK'qa'afJLep being the climax of iairovBaxror 
fiep (v. ") and rjOeXijaafiev (v. ")) to be left behind in Athens 
alone." The words KaTa'\£ut>0rjv(u • • . fjuovoi are emphatic, as 
Calvin observes. It was at some cost to Paul and Silvanus that 
they determined to be left behind, and that too alone, parting 
with so trusted and necessary a companion as Timothy. Such a 
sacrifice was an unmistakable testimony to their affection for 
the converts. "It is a sign of rare affection and anxious desire 
that he is not unwilling to deprive himself of all comfort for the 
relief of theThessalonians" (Calvin). 

^(6 (5")» like 8(d^ touto (v. * which resumes 816 here) and &ax9 (4>*), 
retains its consecutive force, even if it has lost its full subordinating 
force. B reads 816x1, the only case in the N. T. epistles where 8t6 is 
exchanged for 8(6x1 (Zim.); the reading of B may be due to (iiptirc 
(Weiss) or to Mn in 2»« (Zim.).^On (iijxiri, cf, v. • Rom. 6* 2 Cor. 5", 
etc. If the classic force of (i^ with participles is here retained, then a 
subjective turn is to be given to [LrpUxt: ''as those who"; if not, 
[LtfU^t — oOx^Tc. For the usage of (jl^ and 06 in later Gk., see BMT. 485, 
Bl. 7S», and Moult. I, 231 /.— ox<f«iV| a Pauline word used with the 
accus. expressed (icdvra i Cor. 9" 13') or unexpressed (here and v. 
occurs elsewhere in the Gk. Bib. only Sir. 8*': o& Suv^orcott X6f ov ori^ot. 
The classic sense "cover" and derivatively "shelter," "protect," "con- 
ceal" is found also in Polybius (f. g. IV, 8% VIII, 14*); the meaning 
^<rc4t;Etv, 6xo;jiivetv (Hesychius), likewise in Polyb. (f. g. Ill, 53", 
XVIII, i8«) fits all the N. T. instances better than "ward off" (which 
Wohl. here suggests); see especially Lft. ad loc. From Kypke (11, 213) 
down, Philo {in Flac. 526, ed. Mangey) is usually cited: (iijxirc 9xi-{€w 
8uv(i(icvoi Td(; {v8t(aE<;. This passage has led many comm. to take 
oT<YovTc<; here as » SuvdyLcvot orlf ctv; but the pres. part, probably 
represents an imperfect of intention (c/. GMT, 38), and is equivalent to 
(jiXXovTt<; oriY^tv. For T}68oxf)9aqjitv (t^BP; c68ox. ADGF) in the sense 
of "resolve," see above on 2*. While it is not certain, it is probable 
that the resolve was made when Paul and his two companions were in 



